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WE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


IT anp my shipmates have more things to 
growl about than our bad lodging in the 
forecastle. Ashore I’m not much given to 
grumbling: Dorothy knows and can_ bear 
(Dorothy does know and _ bears 
| witness) that I’m not a grampus. But I 
| bear my part afloat when we talk ship 
| matters over, and if owners and Members 
| of Parliament really want to know why 
sailors run the English merchant service, the 
| forecastle is the place they ought to come to 
| Maybe we’re wrong 
| in some of our notions, not being learned men; 
| and when I plot with Dorothy to get 
| somebody to print a little of the common 
| seaman’s mind for us, I don’t want my words 
| to be taken as a statement of what is wrong 
| about us: what I’m going to say only con- 
cerns what we think wrong, when, in our 
unlearned way, we talk the matter through 
between ourselves. 
- There’s an act, I believe, called the New 
| Navigation Act, to regulate the manning of 
merchant ships; we get told about it some- 
times, but it don’t answer its purpose. When 
a ship is undermanned or manned with 
half tailors and shoemakers, and most of them 
‘skulkeis, the seaman is worked harder, I can 
tell you, than he ought to be. It is not very 
| long since the first and second officers of the 
Indiaman Alfred were charged at the Thames 
Police Office with deserting their ship at 
Portsmouth. They ran the ship because they 

found out, after sailing, that the crew was 
| made up of old men, boys, and lubbers who 
| had been picked up great bargains. They 
| took three hours to reef the ship’s top-sails 
off Hastings. 

The American owners know the value of 
an able sailor, and they pay the price for 
him, and make him lie contented in his berth, 
because it 7s a berth and not a dog-hole. 
Whenever an American clipper runs over to 
England with a freight from India or China, 
she comes partly manied with Malays, 
Lascars, and South Sea Islanders. Such 
seamen she discharges in London or Liver- 
pool, and fills their places up with English 
ablebodied salts. Our men are so eager to 
get aboard American vessels, that they pay 
premiums of a pound and thirty shillings to the 





men who get them berths, The coloured 
men sent adrift from the American ships are, 
many of them, hired at small pay by the 
English owners, and the rest are thrown upon 
the streets as vagrants or crossing-sweepers. 

I don’t know whether a bill has not been 

assed lately—by honourable gentlemen who 

now more of the grievances talked of in the 
cabin than of the grievances we mble 
over in the forecastle—for the apprehension 
of deserters. Reciprocal treaties, I think 
they call them, were to be made with Russia, 
Sweden, Peru. and any other states that 
would consent, for the giving up seamen like 
so many thieves and blackguards if they 
left their vessels. To be sure, under some 
Act good for owners, there is a contract signed, 
the effect of which is in most cases that we 
may be dismissed at any port; but never may 
dismiss ourselves within the term for which 
we sell our bodies to the owner. Ships’ 
articles and shipping-masters seem to us to 
bemade always taut one way and loose another. 
Articles often are set down off-hand in this 
way, for “A voyage from the port of (say) 
Plymouth, to such place as the masters may 
direct, for a period not exceeding two years.” 
We may be discharged at any time within 
two years and always at any place. We 
may be turned loose on the coast of Guinea ; 
but we must never go loose of our own will. 
Emigrant ships are looked after, and must be 
seaworthy ; but merchant vessels may be sent 
out, if the owner likes, without a bottom. 
Sink or swim, we must go with the hull: we 
are a part of it. It is not long ago that, at 
Liverpool, the seamen of the Seringapatam, 
knowing her to be unseaworthy, refused to 
go out in her, and went to jail instead. The 
ship sailed, and on the second day put back, 
too leaky to go any further. But the seamen 
had, meanwhile, been sent to jail, because, 
though they were right, it wasn’t their 
opinion the law cared about. The law was 
made for owners, not for such as them. 
That’s dur notion on the subject. 

It makes us laugh, as we eat chalky biscuit 
in our dark hole of a forecastle, to hear about 
all this pious horror of desertion, and about 
sending ships of war to Australia and Quebec 
to prevent it; as if it was ships of war that the 
men wanted. The Americans pay seamen ten 
pounds a month for the voyage to California ; 
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while owners in London are allowing landsmen 


to work out their passages to Australia at five 
pounds a head, and enter such men as a por- 
tion of the crew. As if this didn’t pinch us 
sailors, that do know something about sea- 


manship, sharply enough, we are sent out| 


with two pound ten a month, and sometimes 
no advance and never an allowance made to 
wives or parents. 


cent., and men hired in Australia for England 
would not work a ship for twice the money. 
Of course, when we have got out to Australia, 
we very often don’t choose to come home upon 
such terms. 


A Queen’s ship is to be sent, I’ve heard, 


to the St. Lawrence to try and stop deser- 
tion at Quebec. Labour lost, I'll wager! 
Why, the worst craft that sail upon water 
are the hulks that go out to Quebec for 
timber. The men are knocked up with extra 
labour, working at the pumps. The vessels are 


neither coppered nor sheathed ; and, on the | 


return voyage, all sorts of plans are contrived 
to keep some of them from tumbling asunder 
in the sea. The Venus brig came home with 


as many as seven chains passed under her, to | 
bind her frame together. Then they sail badly 


—as may be supposed—make long voyages, 
and run short of provisions. The logs of 
timber, on the return voyage, are piled high 
above the long-boat, and washed about the 
deck by the sea. It is no wonder that the 
crews of such craft will desert, when seamen 
can earn a dollar a day in the country dragging 
timber ; and when crimps are offering them 
all kinds of inducements from the builders of 
new ships, and the masters of vessels bound 
to port for want of hands, As for stopping the 
crimps from taking us in tow by orders from 
the holystoned deck of a man-of-war, I should 
like to see anybody stopping them. There 
is nowhere a stricter river police than at 
Quebec. The men row round about the ships 
armed to the teeth; they are up to every 
move; and, what is more, know all the crimps, 
but still the work goes on ata rare rate in 
spite of them. 

It is all very well to have shipping-masters 
appointed by the owners to act between us, give 
us contracts to sign, to pay us and to take our 
receipts. We do not like the shipping-masters, 
for we see that they take more pains to 
secure us to the owners than to see that we 
have been considered fairly. °Tis a pity that 
we are not better at our learning. I knew a 
man, James Glanford is his true name, sea- 
man of the Rodney, who found out when he 
took the balance of his wages at the shipping- 
master’s office, after a voyage to Hobart Town 
and Ceylon, that he had made a blunder, and 
had been underpaid three pounds. But he had 
given a release, and could not get the mistake 
set right again, either by force or favour. If 
the shipping-master would have helped him 
to make out his small bit of adding and sub- 
tracting; he would have had his dues. But 


Those wages are given | 
although freights have advanced thirty per | 
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that wasn’t the shipping-master’s ‘business, 
| He did not represent the forecastle interest, 


But of all schemes put in force against us 
that we are told to consider for our good, 
there is none discussed more than what is 
called the Registration Act. There is one 
owners’ clause in it that we think rather in- 
sulting. It is that in case of wreck or loss of 
ship, every surviving seaman shall be entitled 
to his wages only on the production of a 
certificate trom the master or chief surviving 
officer, to say that he “exerted himself to the 
utmost to save ship, cargo and stores.” It is 
to be assumed that he didn’t do his duty, 
unless somebody will step forward and vouch 
for him that he did. Ifthe clause had said that 
seamen having been proved guilty of neglect 
of duty in the hour of shipwreck should forfeit 
their wages, that would have been another 
thing, and not offensive to us. As it is, though, 
it is better for those by whom such clauses 
are suggested, no doubt. It leaves owners a 
better chance of saving something from the 
wreck, though it be saved out of a survivor's 
wages. I don’t say that I think—because[ | 
do not think—that there are many owners 
who would use any ungenerous construction 
of this clause; but there the clause is, and we 
think it shows the spirit of the law, hauling 
taut against the forecastle, but all a-slack in 
favour of the owners and the after-cabin. 

But the great fact about the Registration 
Act is that, according to it, we are all ticketed | 
and numbered; and, without producing his | 
ticket a man cannot be admitted to em- | 
ployment under the English flag. That is no | 
grievance, to be sure ; we go and sail under | 
the stripes and stars. To us sailors these | 
documents are so much lumber: they are of | 
no use to us in the world. We must produce | 
them here, produce them there, and Jack has | 
to go before a magistrate if he should lose his | 
ticket. Then he gets another and pays a fine 
of from two to ten shillings and costs, The 
consequence of all this registering and pass- 
porting is, that when a man has once deserted, 
he deserts for good and all. If he’s to be 
identified and put in prison. or fined wages 
when he gets to England, he takes good 
care to remain with brother Jonathan. The 
system costs, I think, somewhere about ten 
thousand a year, but the big register of all 
our names and ages can take no account of 
those who work their passage to America, nor 
of those that ship aboard Yankee vessels in 
England ; and loses sight of those that quit 
seafaring life and settle down ashore, and of 
those that die in the colonies, or emigrate ; 
and can’t take note of any of the odd drains 
that have carried men away for seventeen 
years—to say nothing of our being scattered | 
and living and dying unheard of by the 
Registrar in all parts of the world. So I | 
hope the list will be found important to the 
nation on the breaking out of war. However 
the Register, such as it is, mayhap is better 
than no register at all, and I take it for 
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granted that there are reasons for all these 
things that a gentleman from Parliament 
could show to us, just as we could show to 
him what manner of life we lead; and not 
to be too bold in finding fault with legisla- 
tion, I will just make an end of what I want 
to say by giving a short account of how we 
work on board a merchant vessel, having 
shown already how we eat and sleep and 
lodge. 

From daylight to dark we are all busily 
employed, The sails, spars, and rigging are 
always being overhauled and nn right, 
as we sail from port to port ; in fine weather 
not an idle minute is permitted. We count 
our time, as landsmen know, by bells, one 
bell being half-an-hour, Each twenty-four 
hours contains seven watches; five watches 
of four hours, or eight bells each, and two 
dog-watches, of two hours or four bells. 
These last come between four and eight o’clock 
of afternoons. The crew is then divided into 
two equal sets, called the starboard and the 
larboard watch. The starboard watch is 
under the orders of the captain and second 
mate, the larboard watch under the first mate 
and perhaps a third mate or a boatswain. 
Those are the men, and those are the hours, 
and the supposition is that the two sets of men 
relieve each other every four hours, except 
during the dog-watches, when they shift their 
order, to the end.that the same men may not 
always have the same watches to keep. That 
is the supposition, which allows for every man 
on board the vessel twelve hours of work on 
deck, and twelve hours for rest, food, and 
sleep below. In practice we have nothing of 
the sort ; ships must be well manned that can 
afford to be content with twelve hours a day 
of work out of the sailor. The afternoon 
watch, from noon until four o’clock, and the 
first dog-watch, from four to six, are kept by 
all hands, except in very rough weather. The 
consequence of this is, that the men who have 
stood the middle night-watch from midnight 
until four in the morning, turn in for four 
hours, and at eight o’clock must be on deck 
again to take their turn from eight to twelve ; 
but after twelve all hands are kept on deck 
till six, so that the men who have kept the 

* middle night-watch work all day from eight to 
six, except only by an hour allowed them for 
their dinner. At six o’clock they get short 
rest, because the rotation being changed, they 
turn in only for the dog-watch until eight, 
and then must come on deck to go om keeping 
watch till midnight. Thus each half of the 
crew takes turn with a day of extra labour, 
in which there are eighteen hours of duty and 
six hours of rest, those hours of rest not being 
in one heap but in two separate portions, one 
of four and one of two hours only. Even 
these snatches of sleep are liable to be inter- 
rupted by a sudden rise of wind, and that 
unwelcome cry that it blows to us: “ All 
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In the succeeding twenty-four hours, the 
men that have been overworked get twelve 
hours on deck and twelve below. The average 
rest allowed to the sailor is therefore about 
nine hours a day, in which he must get 
through his sleep, meals, washing, clothes- 
mending, and other necessary occupations, 
This allowance would be little enough if it 
were given in a lump; but it is . made 
more insufficient of course when it is cut up 
into slices, which, of necessity, are again 
subject to so many interruptions and deduc- 
tions. In nearly all ships, American as. well 
as English, this division of time and labour 
is adopted. It wears us out; it uses us up 
too fast ; and many an accident that has re- 
sulted from a drowsy look-out, or a discon- 
tented crew, may make it doubtful whether 
the plan is always, so much as it appears to 
be, a source of gain to the owner on each 
voyage. Some masters refuse to their hands 
even the forenoon watch below, and keep the 
men on deck twenty hours one day, and four- 
teen hours the next. If any forecastle man 
could get. into Parliament from one of these 
All Hands Crafts, I reckon he would bring 
them in a sweeping Ten Hours Bill. Sea 
air has need to be wholesome. There is little 
else good for the health of a sailor in an 
English trading ship. 

L never saw any other system of work fol- 
lowed on board ship, except once when I was 
in a Sydney whaler, and we formed a plan of 
our own in the forecastle, and got leave to 
have it tried. We divided the twenty-four 
hours into three watches of eight hours each, 
and the plan, while it allowed us our full 
share of rest and sleep, gave perfect satisfac- 
tion to the master ; we returned to port after 
a very hard season in sound health and in 
good spirits, without having had one. case of 
sickness among us all the while we were 
away. And all the voyage we reckoned our- 
selves rather a jolly crew, and pulled together 
with a will, when there was extra work to do. 

A ship is often in the best possible trim 
after she has been two or three months at 
sea. Every chafe has been perfectly served 
with spun-yarn, or protected by rope mats or 
“Scotchmen” (slips of wood or bamboo). The 
old sails are all mended, the rigging has been 
completely overhauled, and shrouds and stays 
set up taut. The yards are painted, the 
masts scraped and varnished, and the decks 
have been holystoned until the heads of the 
copper bolts glisten like overgrown sovereigns 
that might have been dropped upon the clean 
white planks. Every inch of mating ve- 
ging shines with “Stockholm;” the bends 
and anchors are blacked, the sides painted in 
grinning Quaker port-holes, and the boat- 
swain’s locker is full over the brim with the 
work of the men’s hands in the shape of 
gaskets, man-ropes, chafing gear, grafted 
strops, fancy yoke-lines, huge balls of marlin, 
house-line, spun-yarn, and other blue water 
manufactures, ‘Then comes the season of 
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what we call humbugging. The master 
puzzles his head to make work for the crew, 
rather than ease the watches. To annoyances 
of this kind sailors are more especially sub- 
ject in ships carrying no passengers. Pas- 
sengers are a check upon the master ; but I 
have sailed more than once under masters 
who have needed no check of that kind, and 
who have been kind and fatherly towards 
their crews. Then, mind you, nothing to do 
is as bad for most crews as overwork. Sky- 
larking and lop-lollying don’t improve a 
man’s seamanship ; and it is well for him to 
be kept in regular employ upon some reason- 
able leer: but that mustn’t be overdone. We 
soon get cantankerous and discontented if we 
are worried with unnecessary orders, and set 
to undo to-day what we did yesterday, and 
persecuted with petty acts of tyranny, which 
too many skippers are able and glad to 
exercise, 

There is no help, perhaps, against that last 
trouble; but there should be help against 
it when either tyranny or want of reason- 
able care ends in loss of limb or life. If 
I could catch the ear of any honourable 
member, I would tell him here is a case in 
which we forecastle-men think a little inter- 
ference of the law much wanted. I have 
seen many a man killed, and Iknow, and every 
seaman knows, that a merchantmah rarely 
makes two long voyages together without 
losing by a casualty at least one of her hands, 
or having one or more men maimed for life. 
Many of these accidents are beyond human 
prevention ; but a terrible number of them 
are produced by culpable deficiencies in spars 
or rigging, or by careless inattention of the 
officers in foolishly exposing men to danger. 
The country knows we are no cowards, 
and we know that there are plenty of fine 
noble fellows in command of trading vessels ; 
and, though I say it, the country should take 
better care of us. 

But there are some in command who are 
‘not fine or noble, and there are some good 
fellows who are careless, and who would be 
more careful if they were made responsible 
by the certainty of an inquiry into every case 
of accidental death on board the ship. If a 
man is killed ashore, the beadle takes it up, 
the coroner is informed of it, and goes and 
sits ; the newspapers are told of it, and all 
the editors are down like boatswains’ cats 
upon anything they see foul in the matter; 
faulty machinery gets fined, juries storm ; and 
every one ashore takes the very utmost care, if 
only for his own sake, to keep himself from 
maiming any fellow-creature. On board ship, 
how is it? A sailor is killed. Down goes 
some such entry as this into the log book :— 
“ Remarks. At six bells in the middle watch, 
during a heavy squall, John Treenail went out 
to stow the flying jib. The weather-guy 
snmagh the flapping of the sail sprung the 

om, which broke short off, and the man fell 


overboard. Hove the ship to, but, the boats 


being stowed on deck, were unable to lower 
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one in time to save him. At seven bells made 
sail; ship laying her course.” On the arrival 
of the ship at the next port the lost man’s 
register ticket is given up at the custom- 
house, and his death reported there. “The 
Merchant Seaman’s Fund” claims his clothes 
and wages, if no near relatives appear, 
Beyond those points no attention is likely to 
be paid to the matter by the authorities. The 
man’s life in such a case—a sample of a large 
number of others—was, most likely, lost for 
want of a few fathom of new rope to replace 
the worn-out guy. In men-of-war, where the 
immediate authorities are more responsible, 
such accidents don’t happen nearly so often, 
although there the men are required to be 
much more smart, to show much more agility, 
and to perform, in fact, more dangerous climb- 
ing and skipping up aloft. Many merchant 
seamen’s lives would be saved every year, if 
there were strict inquiry made at home into 
the cause of every fatal accident, or serious 
bodily maiming; and if, in case of proved 
neglect, a money compensation were made 
payable by the party in fault to the wounded 
man, or to the dead man’s parents, wife, 
children, or friends. 

As for the more delicate care of the sailor’s 
life, in the way of attending to him when in 
sickness, I suppose that to be, in a trading 
vessel without passengers or a surgeon, quite 
out of the question. A sick sailor at sea is 
the lame horse of the team. He is in every- 
body’s mess and nobody’s watch, and his 
existence is completely miserable. No lighter 
diet replaces the customary rough food, and 
the captain physics him according to a 
book he carries inside the medicine-chest. 
Some masters have a taste for surgery and 
carve their patients most emiandltiiley ; buta 
blister and a strong dose of salts are the 
remedies most commonly in use for all com- 
plaints, and when they fail, the sick man is 
happiest who is left to his fate. 

I have said nothing about the Twenty-two 
Fines and other sailors’ grievances, because 
Dorothy has hinted to me that ifI go through 
my list I shall be set down for a regular 
grumbler, and get nobody to mind whatI am | 
saying. So I shall say no more, but just put 
it to any landsman how fe would like to 
board and lodge in a forecastle and keep the 
watches as we sailors keep them; and whether 
he would not growl if, on the top of all this 
aggravation, there were piled coils of laws 
tier upon tier to keep him down and squeeze 
the juice out of him for owners to get at it 
more easily. 

Had we been learned and had Brutuses 
among us, there would long ago have been 
some oratory and some agitation on these 
matters ; but we are mostly too ignorant to 
state our case, and there is nobody except 
ourselves who fairly knows it. I shall write 
no more ; but I wish that somebody who looks 
out for occasions to do good, would see into 
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these matters for us and tell them in a fresh- 
water way, 80 as to get attention. Dorothy, 
by what I read, seems to have put down my 
statement very well: I thank her for it: but 
it was not to be expected she could altogether 
take the brine out of my language. So no 
more at present. 

Only, ladies and gentlemen, when you are 
thinking—and not without need—about your 
national defences, I ask you whether these 
things, though of a common sort, aren’t worth 
considering } You live in an island, you know. 
You must have sailors, How can you keep 
’em off so! 


THE LITTLE OAK WARDROBE. 


THE quiet old town of Abbeylands was on 
the eve of going to sleep ; several of the oil- 
Jamps had retired from public life after 
winking in a mysterious manner to their 
companions to follow their example; the 
shops in the High Street had already put 
up their shutters; the rain was falling in 
torrents ; the chimney tops were veering in all 
directions, as if performing a demoniac polka 
with the inconstant wind; a miserable wet 
night, about ten o'clock, and not a soul 
stirring. The three policemen had gone home ; 
the thieves, if there were any, were afraid 
of catching cold; the surgeon had just re- 
turned from a country visit and was putting 
up his horse in the little stable behind his 
house ; waiters at the Pigeon’s Arms were 
flying about in all directions with suppers, 
and slippers, and cigars, and brandies and 
waters ; and far away from the coffee-room— 
not in a private apartment, seven shillings and 
sixpence a day—but in a low, dingy, little 
bed-room, which served him for parlour and 
all, a young man was standing with his arms 
folded across his breast and looking into a 
trunk which he had recently opened. “ A stock 
in trade,” he said, “from which something 
may be made after all ! ‘ 

“Yes, from that small box may be evoked 
powers as tremendous as the genie’s in the 
Arabian Nights — wealth — happiness —re- 
venge—and that’s the best of all!” 

Nothing was visible to account for 
these glowing anticipations, The contents 
seemed of the ordinary kind—clothes—not 
many, nor very splendid in material; only 
among them were mixed up pieces of apparel 
belonging properly to the softer sex: 
crumpled-up bonnets, worn-out old shawls, 
faded cotton gowns. Poor fellow! he was 
perhaps bringing down presents to an aunt. 
.They couldn’t be very expensive ones, but the 
kindness of the remembrance would make up 
for want of value. “Hark! ten o’clock!” 
he said, as the Abbey clock struck the hour, 
“T must be off, or the old rascal will have 
shut up shop.” He buttoned his coat, threw 
a sporting looking horse-cloth over his shoul- 
ders, and emerged into the dusky street. “I 
saw it,” he said, “at the corner of the stair- 
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case. If thé villain hasn’t moved it, all will go 
well. If he has, how can I describe it without 
exciting suspicion ?” 

One shop was open in the cross-road at the 
top of the main street. A great glaring lamp 
still flourished in front of the window; under 
it, and sheltered by a sort of verandah that 
projected over half the pavement, was stand- 
ing a deal table with two chairs on the top of 
it; on them were various articles of crockery- 
ware, useful and ornamental ; a small swing 
glass marked in chalk two shillings and six- 
pence ; and, between the chairs, a little pile of 
books, the lowest being The Whole Duty of 
Man and the highest The Wandering Jew. 
Inside of the dark recess, where innumerable 
goods were piled up on both sides of a narrow 
passage, sat a man with a pen behind his ear ; a 
ledger lay before him, which he might perhaps 
have been able to read, if he had felt so inclined, 
with the aid of a very thin and dirty farthing 
candle, which was stuck into an ink bottle ; 
but his studies lay in another direction. He 
was absorbed in thought. “After all,” he 
thought, “what good has it done me? It 
isn’t so great sum when all’s told. Two 
hundred and thirty pounds wouldn’t ruin the 
Bank of England. It ruined George Evans, 
thongh,” he beganagain. “ His father should 
have kept his papers better. Ifthe man was 
fool enough to lend me the money, and lost 
my note of hand, what business is it of mine, 
tliat his son must lose the whole of it? Did 
I make the law? If they had brought me 
my acknowledgment, wouldn’t the money 
have been paid ? The lad has given up 
pestering me with his letters. I hope never 
to hear of him again ; besides, the Statute of 
Limitations makes it also safe, and the money 
by this time would all have been spent ; for I 
hear he has turned a reprobate, and gone on 
the stage. This is a wicked world, and 
theatres are the schools of Satan. Amen!” 

This ejaculation was uttered aloud, and was 
considered by the utterer of it—the worthy 
Mr. Benson, pawnbroker and second-hand 
furniture merchant—the bond and seal of all 
religious observations. It was heard by the 
young man in the horse-cloth wrapper. 

“T’m glad you’re not shut up, sir,” he said, 
going through the narrow gangway to the 
end of the room. “I want to do a little 
business with you.” 

“ A watch ?” said Mr. Benson, opening a 
little drawer, in which lay a number of square 
tickets of dirty paper. 

“No; I don’t happen to have such a thing,” 
replied the visitor. “I come’ to buy some- 
thing. As I passed the shop to-day, I saw a 
piece of furniture I require; a narrow case, 
with drawers in it, of oak I think it was. 
Ah! there it is, just under the staircase.” 

“ Of oak indeed ! you may say of the very 
finest oak that ever grew in clay. Why, that 
oak would fetch a large price, independent of 
the great convenience of the drawers. I paid a 
pretty sum for it at Farmer Merriwood’s 
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sale, when the old gentleman died, ten days 
since ; it had been in his family, they said, 
two hundred years—a very fine piece of 
furniture, and dirt cheap at one pound ten.” 

“T’m no great judge of these things,” said 
the young man ; “but I have an aunt in the 
town who is in want of just such an article. 
I wish to make her a present of it; and I 
will pay for it now, on condition, that if 
she doesn’t like it, you shall take it back and 
supply me with another article to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Very fair—that’s very fair—but how can | 
T send it to-night ?” 

“Nay, that must be part of the bargain,” 
replied the purchaser, counting the money 
into Mr. Benson’s hand ; “and you must also 
give me a receipt for the—what shall we call 
it _—the wardrobe, with all it contains ; for | 
fortunes are sometimes found in very odd 
places,” he added, with a smile. “I’ve heard 
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of chair bottoms being stuffed with five pound 
notes.” 

“T run the risk of all that,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, writing the receipt, “and as to carrying 
it home, it ain’t very heavy. I’ll manage 
that. What’s the address?” 

“Mrs, Truman, number two, Abbeyfield 
Lane,” replied the youth, “not a very elegant 
part of the town; but the poor*must live 
somewhere.” 

“Tt’s a very dark, ill-charactered place,” 
said the pawnbroker. “Couldn’t you wait till 
to-morrow morning? A man was robbed 
and murdered there twenty years ago.” 

“Oh, things are improved since then,” said 
the young man with a laugh ; “besides, an old 
chest of drawers is not so very tempting a 
property, in spite of the goodness of the oak, 
and the time it was in Farmer Merriwood’s 
possession.” 

Mr. Benson looked at his visitor with doubt 
, at first, but he saw nothing but the fine open 
countenance of a young man of twenty-two, 
and gradually became satisfied that there was 
nothing to be afraid of. For one instant a 
thought even came into his head to invite the 
sarge to take a glass of gin and water— 

ut it died away, like other good resolutions. 

“If you arrive at my aunt’s before me,” 
said the young man, “say I sent her. the 
wardrobe; but I hope to be there in time to 
receive you.” So saying he wrapt his horse- 
cloth closer round him, and departed. 

Mr. Benson looked round well pleased. He 
had ended the day well by disposing of a 
useless piece of lumber at a considerable 
price. “He must be very fond of his aunt, 
that young man,” he said, “and if she’s no 
better judge of furniture than he is, I wish 
she would come and deal at my shop.” He 
cast a look round—to see that there was no 
risk from candle or lamp—hoisted the ward- 
robe on his shoulder, locked the door, and 
walked rapidly towards Abbeyfield Lane. On 
arriving at number two, he knocked gently 
at the door, but received no answer for some 


[Coaducted by 


time. “Why, this is the house that has been 
empty solong! I didn’t know any one had 
taken it. ere did they get their furni- 
ture?” Another knock produced a motion 
within ; a step sounded in the passage, and 
an old lady opened the door. She seemed 
astonished at the lateness of the visit, “[ 
was just going to bed,” she said, “and only 
sat up to let in my nephew. He is longer of 
coming than he said.” 

“He’ll be here immediately,” replied Mr, 
Benson, “and in the meantime has presented 
you with this very handsome piece of furni- 
ture. He has paid for it—all, except the 
porterage—and the solid oak is no joke to 
carry on a night like this.” 

“Tf my nephew was here,” said the old 
lady, “I would ask you to come in; but, I’m 
a lone woman, and it wouldn’t be proper— 
there’s sixpence for the carriage, and I’m 
greatly obliged to the dear boy. He’s always 
so thoughtful of his poor old aunt.” 

“ Pray, ma’am, have you been long in this 
cottage?” inquired Mr. Benson ; “ and may 
I ask you where the furniture came from ?” 

“ My nephew took the house for me three 
days ago. Some of the furniture came by the 
canal—and the rest we hope will arrive to- 
morrow.” 

“Tf you require any additional articles, you 
will find the best qualities and lowest prices 
at my shop,” said Mr. Benson, putting the 
poor woman’s sixpence into his pocket, and 
resuming his homeward way. “I don’t like 
this,” he said, as he splashed up the High 
Street. “ There’s something curious about 
that old woman. Why did she give me a 
whole sixpence {—looking so wretchedly poor 
too? And why did she seem so delighted 
to lay hands on the wardrobe? I’m sorry I 
let it go at thirty shillings. The young fool 
would have given double the money—but 
I’m always so soft-hearted. I shall never be 
rich—but what ofthat? Wealth is not hap- 
piness, Amen!” 

He extinguished the flaring lamp at the 
front of his premises ; removed the table and 
all that it contained within the door, turned 
the key on the inside, and drawing out from 
a secret drawer a bottle of gin, and, lifting a 
kettle from the fire which had hitherto 
glowed unseen behind a set of window cur- 
tains hung over the model of a suspension 
bridge, he proceeded to concoct a pretty 
strong tumbler, which he applied to his lips 
with the self-satisfied air of a man who felt 
that he had deserved some relaxation and 
enjoyment, after the labours of a well-spent 
day. <A pipe, also, soon added its perfume 
to the happiness of the rs and Mr. Ben- 
son sat like a great Indian idol, inhaling the 
incense of his gin and tobacco, blandly smiling 
as the smoke curled in gay wreaths round 
the bowl of his long clay, and occasionlly 
sipping the comfortable potation before him. 
The clocks which had either been sent to 
him in pledge, or were arranged on different 
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brackets for sale, kept up a miscellaneous 
concert of hours from one o’clock to twelve 
—for they were not by any means parti- 
cular in their notions either of time or tune ; 
but, as a majority of them seemed to be of 
opinion it was getting near midnight, the con- 
| templative proprietor lighted one more pipe, 
| poured forth one other libation, and carefully 
locked away the now half empty bottle in 
| the sanctum devoted to its custody. 
He watched oncemore thecurlsofthesmoke ; 
| but fancy was at work, and aided the wreaths 
| as they rose, twisting them into excellent 
chests of drawers, or handsome mahogany 
_ sideboards, on which he expected enormous 
| profits ; into little cottages they expanded 
| themselves, which he felt sure he could buy 
for very little money; then, as the candle 
| began to burn less clearly, he saw one of the 
| large puffs, which he traced with more than 
| usual attention, convert itself into a bed in a 
| dingy little apartment, and through the half- 
drawn curtains he saw the emaciated counte- 
| mance of a dying man. The fire uttered a 
little sound at this moment, asthe coals col- 
lapsed to the bottom of the grate, and he 
thought the noise it made formed itself into 
words from the old man’s lips: “I lent him 
the money, George—two hundred and thirty 
unds. I hone lea the note of hand ; but if 
e doesn’t pay it he is a villain, and will 
| repent it when the hour comes on him as it 
does on me now.” 

“ Nonsense ! folly! madness!” cried Mr. 
Benson, pushing back his chair, and hurry- 
| ing the tumbler to his lips. “Would the 
man have me give money to every person 
that’ chose to say that he had lent it, with 
nothing to shew for it but a white-faced 
dying old ——  Ha!—a carriage at my door at 
this hour !—a knocking !—whocan it be? Some 
one in distress—come to arrange about pawn- 
ing the family plate ; a countess, perhaps, to 
pledge the family jewels—coming, coming!” 
He opened the door and peeped out through 
the falling rain. A carriage, covered with mud 
and dripping with wet, was at the kerb-stone. 
The driver let down the steps and a lady 
tript lightly across the sloppy pavement and 
entered the shop. “The carriage will wait,” 
she said ; “ turn the key and double lock—for I 
have something of importance to say to you.” 
Mr. Benson said nothing, but went up the 
narrow gangway with the flickering candle in 
his hand, followed by his visitor. He set down 
the light, and looked carefully into the 
woman’s face. It was flushed and excited ; 
the eyes flashed with great brilliancy, and her 
lips quivered with agitation—a tall masculine 
woman, plainly dressed, and evidently under 
the influence of some strong feeling. 

“You are Mr. Benson, the pawnbroker ?” 
she said. 

“T am; and dealer in second-hand fur- 
niture, books, statues, and miscellaneous 
articles, clocks, watches, wearing apparel, 
and double-barrel guns.” 
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“You attended the sale at Farmer Merri- 
wood’s last Wednesday ?” 

“T did.” 

“Did you buy it?” 

“What?” 

“T forgot. I haven’t told you. I won’t tell 
you. What did you pay for all the articles 
you bought at Cecil Green, at Farmer 
Merriwood’s.” 

“T got tolerable bargains, ma’am ; I don’t 
deny that—the family all dispersed—no near 
relations. I paid for all I had there a 
matter of fifteen, or, perhaps, twenty pounds.” 

“Will you make me out a list of them? 
—transfer them at once to me }—and I will 
give you two hundred across the table.” 

Mr. Benson looked at the woman as she 
spoke. 

“No, madam,” he said, “two hundred’s too 
little. If it’s worth two hundred to you, it’s 
worth a deal more to me.” 

“We won’t fight about that. What did you 
buy ?—beds? sofas? drawers /—let me see 
the list.” 

He took from a wire that hung from 
the cross-bar of his desk the auctioneer’s 
account. 

The woman gazed at it; and on coming 
near the endstarted. “ Yes,” she said,” here 
itis. What do you ask for all? But tush! 
I want nothing but one small article. Kee 
the rest of the trash. Give me the oak ward- 
robe with the four drawers in it, and I will 
give you what you demand. Come!” 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Benson, turning pale, 
aud trembling with agitation. “It’s gone— 
sold—delivered—lost.” 

“Fool!” cried the woman. “You have 
ruined me and yourself, That wardrobe would 
have enriched us both. Why did the villains 
not advertise the sale? I would have come 
to it if [had been dying. Can you recover it ? 
Who bought it? ‘Will money tempt them to 
sell it again? Tell me the name of the 
purchaser, and I will get possession of it 

et.”” 
6 I don’t remember the name of the person. 
I think it was a clergyman’s wife from 
Ipswich—or, no, I think it was a Liverpool 
gentleman who was going out to America ; 
but if he’s not sailed it might be possible—I 
don’t say it would—to recover the furniture 
still.” 

“Give me his address, I will go to Liver- 
pool myself—to America—anywhere.” 

“Tt may, pores be got back without so 
much trouble,” said Mr. Benson, after a 
pause. “But why are you so very curious 
about a common chest of drawers? I ex- 
amined it very carefully, I assure you; they 
are nothing but ordinary oak—no secret re- 
cesses—no hidden springs; there’s surely 
some mistake about it.” 

“There’s no mistake. Did you take out the 
drawers when you made your examination ? 
Did you turn the top one upside down? Did 
you see that the bottom was thick and heavy, 
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—that it was double? That it might contain 
documents, notes, a will, receipts, acknow- 
ledgments ?” 

“No, I didn’t turn it out. I’m an un- 
suspicious, innocent man— grossly imposed 
on—ruined. Amen!” 

The pawnbroker seemed so overcome that 
the woman was melted. “ Hear what I tell 
you,” she said. “If we arrange matters 
together, we may yet be rich. Do I under- 
stand that you will share with me whatever 
the drawer contains ?” 

“ What does it contain ?” inquired Benson 
in a whisper. “ Does it contain anything ?” 


“Why do I offer you hundreds for it?” | 


inquired the woman ; “ but I will tell you all. 
Did you know Farmer Merriwood ?” 

“No, I can’t say I knew him. I once sold 
him a second-hand saddle ; and he made some 
row about the stuffing coming out. I had to 
let him off for half the price agreed on.” 

“It’s like him—harsh, cold, selfish—so I 
was told, in his latter years. He was different 
long ago—very different.” 

“T didn’t know him then,” replied Mr. 
Benson. 

“T did,” continued the woman; “ but no 
wonder he changed; for misery was in his 
heart, and disgrace fell on his family, These 
things change a man’s temper.” 

“He was well to do in the world,” said 
the pawnbroker ; “churchwarden and high- 
way commissioner. J never heard of any 
disgrace.” 


“Some people didn’t think it so. He had 


a daughter ; twenty years ago people called | 


her beautiful. She was his only child. She 
was beautiful, at all events, to him. Her name 
was Caroline. How she loved him! how she 
attended to all his wishes, and read to him, 
and played on the piano to him, and was 
everything to him, and so playful, and so 
kind! We all loved her.” 

“ Did you know her ?” 

“ Did I know her ? I knew her from the time 
of her birth. I was a distant relation. Cousin 
Janet they called me, though I was their paid 
servant; but the word cousin was better 
than all their wages. So we went on for 
years and years, I taking care of the house ; 
Philip Merriwood attending to the farm, and 
Caroline, the delight of us both. Don’t you 
see what’s coming, old man? You must be 
dull as this wretched room you live in, if 
you don’t guess what followed.” 

“TI can’t,” said Mr. Benson. 
I can’t. Amen!” 

“Not when I tell you that the Marquis 
of , but never mind his name, it is best, 
perhaps, omitted; but he had a son—his 
eldest son, Lord Rostock—dashing, gay, but 
kind—oh, kind and generous like a knight of 
old ; he saw her, saw Caroline ; was struck 
with her beauty—who wasn’t 1{—got to speech 
of her, spoke her fair, won her heart ; the 
old story—the old story! Love rules all. 
Hearts break ; but fools fill up the places of 
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those who perish. Ah! once—twas in Sep- 
tember, twelve years ago—she came to me, 
and said, ‘Cousin Janet, do you think my 
father a forgiving man ?’—‘ Of course, my 
darling,’ I said. ‘He is a Christian.’—‘ But 
will he forgive a person for getting above 
him in the world, for leaving the rank he 
moves in? Ha, ha!’ she added, with a bean- 


tiful, wild laugh. ‘What would he think if | 


he had to stand with his hat off as he saw me 


| going up the church path, and asked how my 
ladyship was? Wouldn’t it be charming to | 


be a lady?’ I told her no, or turned the 
talk, or gave her wise advice. I forget what 


I did ; it was so pretty to see her walking up | 


and down the floor of her bedroom, flirting one 
of her slippers as if it were a fan, and swaying 
about from side to side as if she had a court 
train to her robe. 
only in her night-gown, and showed her 
pretty naked feet.” 

“And what happened? Cold, eh? con- 


'sumption ? ” 


“ No—elopement—ruin—death ! She was 


missing one morning that same month, and | 


Philip Merriwood never held up his head. 
He seemed to know what had happened 
without being told. He never asked for her, 
and when a letter was put in his hands a few 


days after, signed by Caroline, and telling him ” 


that she was about to be married—to be a 


lady—rich and grand—but kind still, and | 
loving to him, he tore the paper into twenty | 


pieces and said ‘fool ! fool!’” 

“ And so she was,” said Mr. Benson. “He 
didn’t marry her ?” 

“No, and she never wrote again. So the 
house was dark and dismal; Philip Merri- 
wood went’ into the bed-room that had been 
hers, and seized the little oak wardrobe where 
she had kept her clothes. He emptied the 
drawers on the floor, and ordered me to 
remove the frocks and stockings, and the blue 
silk jacket, and the pink saiin slip, and all 
the things, and throw them into the fire. It 
was an old piece of furniture, and had belonged 
to his people for hundreds of years. It had 
once been the place where he kept his secret 
papers ; his leases and bonds and parchments 
were all in the front drawer, but in the top 
one there was a false bottom ; there—in the 


| thickness of the wood—he kept the things he 


cherished most :—the letters that had past 
between him and Sophia Felton, his wife, 
before they were married ; the last letter she 
wrote to him when she was dying ; the first 
copy-book of Caroline when she was learning 
to write ; the little notes she sent him when 
she was at school. So when he had turned 
all Caroline’s clothes out of the drawers he 
opened the secret ledge; and how he read, 
and cried, and read again! We couldn’t get 
him down to dinner, and when he came he 
ate nothing. A month passed, and a long 
time passed, and when half a year was come 
and gone, there came a letter one day with a 
great crest upon the seal—a marquis’s crest 
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they call it—and when it was opened Farmer 
Merriwood saw it was from young Lord 
Rostock, whose father had just died and left | 
him all the estates, Caroline, he said, was | 

rovided for, and happy; but as he felt that 
* owed some reparation to the father he 
enclosed him a Bank of England note for a 
thousand pounds.” 

“Bless me; what a generous noble gentle- 
man,” exclaimed the pawnbroker, “She 
must have been a cunning gipsey—what a 
| fortunate man Farmer Merriwood was!” 

“ How he trembled as he held out the thin 
piece of paper, his lips moving evidently 
| with curses on them, but no sound being 
| heard! ‘Cousin Janet,’ he said at last, ‘come 
| with me upstairs ; you shall witness what I 
| do” We went up, and to my surprise he 
went into what had been Caroline’s bedroom. 
| ‘This is a thousand pound note,’ he said, 
| ‘which that ruffian thinks will reconcile me to 
| shame. I won’t touch it, and I won’t let him 
| have it back—to employ it perhaps in tempt- 
ing some one else, If the girl he took away 
| from me is ever in want, you will know where 
| to find money for her support. It shall lie 

beside all the other things that remind me of 

her behaviour. No one shall touch it till I 
die.” And so saying he pulled out the secret 
drawer at the top, and laid the note length- 
ways on its back, and shut it up with a bang, 
and gave me the silver pin that touches the 
spring. From that hour no one has ever 
opened it, and there it lies, with the printed 
face upwards, a bank-note for a thousand 
| pounds.” 
“And I sold it for thirty shillings!” 
| shrieked Mr. Benson, “to a miserable old 
woman—a ruined man! I’ve lost a thousand 
pounds, The young man was too much for 
me. I hated him from the first—but vengeance 
will pursue him for his iniquity. Amen!” 

“ And why was the sale so hurried ?” con- 
tinued Cousin Janet. “I left Cecil Green six 
years since, but I have kept the spring-opener 
carefully—carefully, I heard he was ill—he 
wrote to me that he. did not expect to live 
long, and that all was as he had left it in the 
drawer. I couldn’t get up from Yorkshire 
for some days. In the meantime he died, and 
was buried, and the furniture sold, and the 
money lost. Go, give what sum you like, 
but get me back that wardrobe, and we shall 
divide the money.” 

“ Equally ?” exclaimed Mr. Benson, start- 
ing up; “ where is that silver pin? Give it 
| me—it is not too late to make the attempt to- 
night.” 

“Oh yes, it is, though,” said the woman, 
| I’ keep the key. What you have to do is to 
recover the wardrobe ; or, if you will tell me 
the purchaser’s address——” 

“ No, no—I'll keep that to myself,” replied 
the pawnbroker with a cunning look. “ We’ll 
open it in presence of each other.” 

“T will be here at nine to-morrow morning,” 
said Cousin Janet. “We understand the 


arrangement—it’s getting on for one o’clock 
—good night.” So saying she slipt along the 
gangway, and got once more into the carriage, 

“What a fool to think a drawer can’t be 
opened with a hatchet in the absence of a 
silver pin!” said Benson, “Amen! Good 
night.” 

The rain continued all the night through. 
Mr. Benson heard it as he lay awake flooding 
on roof and garret winduw. As soon as the 
dawn began to force its way through the 
watery air, he sprang up and put on his 
clothes. Rapidly he pursued his way to 
number two, Abbeyfield Lane, and standing 
before the door felt in his pockets that the 
rouleaux of golden sovereigns were safe—for 
he fancied the sight of the yellow metal would 
have more effect than a mere promise to pay, 
or evena roll of notes, They were all right— 
three, of a hundred pounds each. He knocked. 
“Is Mr. Truman down stairs yet ?” he asked 
through the key-hole. There was no answer, 
but in a short time he heard the rap of a 
small hammer. He knocked louder—and the 
rat, tat, tat of the hammer ceased. The door 
was opened. The person who opened it was 
Mrs, 'Truman’s nephew. 

“ Hallo!” he said, “ who expected to see 
you at such an early hour ?” 

“ Business, my dear sir. I find I made a 
little mistake last night. Isent your dear 
aunt the wrong article. I hope the old lady 
is well.” 

“Yes, she’s very well,” said the nephew, 
“a little tired with sitting up so late, but 
delighted with the wardrobe, I assure you. 
I was just trying to fit the drawers a little 
closer. The top one seems loose.” 

“T find the want of it destroys the set,” 
said Mr. Benson; “would you do me the 
favour to give it back to me? I will replace 
it with the best article in my shop.” 

“By no means,” replied the youth. “I 
haven’t had time to rummage it over, yet. I 
told you fortunes were sometimes found in 
old family furniture.” 

There was a long pause; Mr. Benson was 
forming his calculations. He recommenced 
the conversation in a whisper, urged his plea 
with all the eloquence in his power; and, 
finally, was again seen caren through 
the falling rain with the richly-endowed ward- 
robe on his back. Hurriedly trotting up the 
High Street he dashed into his shop, set his 
burden on the ground, tore the top drawer 
out upon the floor, and saw a small piece of 
paper pasted on the back. Was it the thou- 
sand pound note? He rubbed his eyes—he 
looked closer—and he read the three following 
words :—“ Quits. George Evans.” 


“Not a bad stock in trade,” said the same 
young gentleman whom we encountered at 
the beginning of this story, Aunt Truman 
and Cousin Janet all at once, as he (for 
George Evans, the young actor, had played 
all three parts) replaced certain articles of 
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femalé apparel in his trunk in the little 
bed-room of the Pigeon’s Arms. ~ “ There 
goes in my aunt’s little black mantle. There 
oes in Cousin Janet’s crumpled bonnet. 
When I have paid for the hire of the cottage 
in Abbeyfield Lane, and the carriage, and 
the wardrobe, and the sixpence to old Benson 
for bringing it down, I think it will leave 
that old ruffian’s conscience clear, for he will 
exactly have paid me the two hundred and 
thirty pounds he borrowed from my father, 
with interest for nine years.” 


THE FLOWING OF THE WATERS. 


“To conclude in a moist relentment.” 
Sir Tomas Browne. 

As I lay in peace profound, 
In the dawn, I heard a sound 

Like the noise of many fountains, 
Which, self-freed from icy chains, 
Aided by the conquering rains, 

Leap and triumph down the mountains. 


T look’d out, and found it so.— 
Fresh from the Eastern lands, the glow 

Of the young day, newly risen, 
Struck the hills a golden blow— 

They that, but a day ago, 

Like the wall of some blank prison, 
Stared against my windows, showing 
Nothing moving, nothing growing, 

Nothing save those crags and stones 

Which are the world’s gigantic bones: 
But the waters now were flowing, 

And the loosen’d brooks and fountains 
Made strange movements on the mountains; 
Till, with the continual gliding, 

And the lapsing, and the sliding, 

And the watery revolving, 

All the sharp peaks seem’d dissolving, 

And the rocky hardness streaming 

Into rivers soft and gleaming, 

That pour on with ceaseless motion 

To the ever-abiding ocean. 


The frost was dead, the frost was slain, 

The warmth of the heavens was felt again ; 

And the earth, that so long had pined and starv’d— 
Till the hills and the trees and the fields seem'd carv'd 
In cold black marble, heavy and grim, 

And grotesque as tombstone cherubim, 

(Except when the Sun sloped down to his rest, 

And regiden’d the pine-trees out in the west, )— 

Old mother Earth, with glad new cheer, 

Laugh’d in the face of the baby Year. 


Her two months’ spell at last was broken. 
Out of the forests, warm and deep, 
The voice of the wakening birds had spoken, 
And the waters leapt from their Winter sleep. 
They felt the electrical breath of Spring 
( Who was yet far off on the southern plains) 
Strike downward through the innermost ring 
Of the crystalline ice that bound their veins : 
They felt the touch of that viewless Hand 
Which, over the arch of the starry spheres, 
In motion regular, smooth, and bland, 
Rolls the days and the weeks and the months and 
the years ;— 
And they burst into being like joyful tears. 


(Conducted by 


From their virgin chambers, secret and-far, 

From stalactite palaces, quaintly pearl'd, 
From cells of granite and caves of spar, 

From the ocean-heart of the orbéd world,— 
Out of the pores of the sparkling ground 
They came with an earth-awakening sound, 
Throbbing with energy, loud with glee, 
Dancing in music down to the sea, 


What restless gleaming, twinkling, flashing ! 

What winding, twisting, meeting, clashing! 

What curve and sway and gentle play 

Of waters bending every way ! 

What rounded lines! what arrowy light! 

What grace and softness, link’d with might ! 

What change from the hard, blind, dumb Last 
Night! 


The Winter grey had pass’d away, 

Like a ghost before the broadening day : 
The young Spring time from a warmer clime 
Murmur’d in my heart like rhyme ; 

And the music of that gladness / 

Mingled with the billowy madness; 

As two voices, subtly blended 

Down the current of one song 
Float, by many echoes tended— 

An enchantment deep and strong. 
The shaken air methought was rife 
With sounds of a removed life, 

Beyond the leafy Summer lying ; 

And the waves still hurried by, 
Underneath the Sun’s great eye, 

With a multitudinous crying. 
February bung his head ; 

March was coming in his stead ; 
And the frost lay in its shroud, 
And the world was bright and loud. 


WOLF NURSES. 


Tue story of Romulus and Remus being 
suckled by a wolf is accepted as fabulous: 
but the following statement is strictly true. 

In the Kingdom of Oude, some ten years 
ago, a male child of about eighteen months old 


was missed by its parents. 1t was supposed 
to have been carried away and devoured by 
the wolves, which are very plentiful in that 
part of the world. Every winter numbers of 
children are destroyed by these animals, not 
only in Oude, but in our own provinces in the 
north-west. 

About seven years after the child was 
missing, a man who gained his livelihood by 
shooting in the jungles saw a wolf and several 
cubs, and with them an animal such as he had 
never seen before. It was like a boy, but ran 
upon all fours. The man followed the animal, 
but was unable to keep pace with it; he 
traced it, however, to a den, and a few days 
afterwards succeeded in taking the animal 
alive. It barked, or rather snarled and 
growled like a wolf, and attempted to bite 
its captor. The she-wolf and her cubs fol- 
lowed the man for some distance, and several 
times showed symptoms of a desire to rescue 
the animal ; but, as the man was armed, of 
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BEET-ROOT SUGAR 
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did not venture to attack him, and at last 
they returned to the jungle. 

The animal was exhibited »n Luenow, and 
caused some sensation, It was’ eventually 
handed over to one of the authorities (an 
English officer) who had a cage made for it. 
That it was a human being no one could 
doubt, though it never stood erect, and never 
uttered any sound except a growl, or a hoarse 
bark. It refused every description of food 
that was cooked for it, and would only eat 
raw flesh, which it would devour voraciously. 
Clothes were made for it ; but it tore them 
off with its teeth. A rank smell issued from 
the pores of its skin, and its skin was covered 
with short thin hair. The smell was that of 
the wolf, by whom it had been brought up. 
It was very partial to hard bones, and would 
chew and digest them asa dog would. Ina 
word this animal had adopted all the habits 
of its foster-mother—the she-wolf. Crowds 
of natives every day came to look at the 
strange creature, and at last the woman who 
had lost the child was among the spec- 
tators. By certain marks upon the animal 
she recognised in it her missing offspring ; 
but she was by no means anxious to have 
it restored to her. On the contrary, she re- 
garded it with extreme horror and disgust. 

Every means were resorted to, to tame the 
boy; but without effect. Shut up in his 
iron cage, he seemed to pine, and would never 
touch food until forced to do so by the pains 
of hunger. It would have been dangerous to 
let him go out of the cage; for he was as 
savage as any wild beast of the desert. 
Numerous attempts were made to teach him 
to speak ; but he uttered no sounds beyond 
those already mentioned. He lived for about 
a year, and became in that time a perfect 
living skeleton, Just previous to his death 
he said a few words, which the man who had 
charge of him understood to be these, “ Seer 
durd kerta.” (My head aches.) 

This is not the only instance on record of a 
wolf having brought up a young child, whom 
it had carried away from its parents. Some 
fourteen months ago an animal was taken 
in the district of Mozuffernugger, and brought 
to the station of Meerut. It was a boy of 
about five years of age, and a more revolting 
sight it would be difficult to conceive. The 
palms of the hands, and the soles of the feet 
were as hard as the hoofs of a horse, His 
movements were as nimble as those of a 
monkey, and not unlike those of that animal. 
Several English dogs which saw this child 
shewed a disposition to attack and destroy it 
(this was, of course, prevented), while the 
child ih return snarled at the dogs, and 
shewed its teeth, as though it were upon 
these weapons that it would rest its defence. 
This boy, too, like the one taken in Oude, 
refused to eat anything but animal food— 
uncooked ; nor would it touch even that 
in the presence of a human being. 

In the provinces subjected to British rule, 


a reward of 5 rupees (10 shillings) is given for 
every dead wolf, by the magistrate under 
orders from the Government. The natives, 
however, usually contrive to bring them alive 
to a station, where they allow gentlemen’s 
dogs to worry them to death—for a consi- 
deration in money—previous to taking them 
to the magistrate and claiming the reward. 
The sport is no doubt a very cruel one—tied 
up as the wolf generally is—but people have 
little sympathy for a beast who will often 
enter the hut of a villager, by night, and carry 
away a child from its mother’s side. These 


depredations have of late years become less 
frequent than they were formerly, and ere 
long, it is but reasonable to suppose, they will 
be of very rare occurrence—albeit the utter 
extinction of the- race may be regarded as 
hopeless. 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. - 


Ir you happen to travel in the month of 
December, as I did, towards the dull, clean, 
respectable, well-built, wealthy, and highly- 
fortified city of St. Quelquechose, you will 
observe, as you approach it, a good many 
fields in the outskirts deeply eee with long, 
black, parallel trenches and mounds of earth, 
looking like waves that had been suddenly 
arrested upon the surface of a muddy sea, 
On closer inspection, the fragments of leaves 
and roots which are lying about will inform 
you, that the seeming waves of mud are really 
stores of beet-roots which have been earthed 
up to protect them from the frost. The 
quantity of beet-root which we see thus stored 
in the course of a mile or two is enormous. 
You would say there was enough to fatten 
all the bullocks in France. But that is not 
their destination. They are intended to feed 
a stomach whose digestion is ten times as rapid 
as that of the hungriest ox in Christendom. 

Three short quarters of an hour before 
arriving at St. Quelquechose, you reach the 
pleasant and populous village of Coquille. 
Many of the cottages are placed in abrupt 
hollows, which are in truth the holes from 
which quantities of stone and chalk have 
been removed and carted away. A little 
further on, you pass a chateau, with its bright 
green park, its avenues of elm-trees, its 
ornamental water almost in English style, 
with swans, and a bridge, and a tall grove 
in the back-ground. From behind the grove 
rises a mingled vapour, the blackest of smoke 
and the whitest of steam. That vapour is the 
breath which snorts from the nostrils of the 
monster, for whose greedy maw and for whose 
fastidious palate that vast amount of vegetable 
diet is:prepared. Concealed behind the clump 
of elms stands a Sucrerie, or Factory of beet- 
root sugar. I have a letter in my pocket 
for M. Legrave, the proprietor ; so, if you 
like, we will step down, and have a look 
at it. We shall see such a sight as is not to 
be beheld throughout all England, at any 
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price ; nor in France, except in winter-time, 
and which therefore is unseen by the majority 
of tourists. But, to avoid retracing our steps, 


we will finish our investigation of the beet- | 


root ground, before proceeding further. 

A group of men, women, and boys are 
removing the earth at the end of that ridge, 
and are carting away the roots to the Factory. 
You observe, they are neither the same kind 
as the mangel-wurzel grown in England to 
such enormous weights for cattle-feeding, nor 
as the garden beet which we eat in our winter 
salads. Sugar might be made from mangel- 
wurzel, as it might from turnips, but the 
juice is comparatively poor; and the extra 
evaporation and cooking required would in- 
crease the expense ruinously. These are 
much smaller, and sweeter; cut a slice off, 
and chew it, and you will taste the difference. 
The roots are mostly of a light pink, with a 
few yellow ones intermixed. But the variety 
which enjoys the highest repute in France 
for its yield of sugar, is the white Silesian 
beet. High-coloured roots, like the garden 
beet, give extra trouble, especially towards the 
close of the season, to make their sugar white. 

In order to be independent of other farmers 
for his supply, M. Legrave grows all his own 
beet. It is desirable, too, to have some 
control even over the early growth of the 
root, because the manner in which that 
is conducted has considerable influence on 
the success of the manufacture. The manur- 
ing of the land ought not immediately to pre- 
cede the sowing ; for it is found that, although 
the land ought to be in good heart to grow 
productive sugar-beet, the manure must be 
well rotted and incorporated with it some 
time previously. Experience has also proved 
that beet grown on land which has been 
folded, or too highly manured, gives unusual 
trouble to extract the sugar from it. In a 
factory in the environs of Douai, where they 
had used some beet grown on a spot on which 
a quantity of old plaster had been spread, 
the result was that more nitrate of potash 
than sugar was forthcoming. Some sugar- 
makers have grown their beet on the same 
land for five years in succession, without any 
sensible inconvenience ; but still it is better 
to alternate the crop with barley or spring 
wheat, to avoid the evils arising from fresh 
mapure. You now begin to understand what 
a delicate piece of business it is from begin- 
ning to snd. One single hitch or flaw in the 
process—and a great many are possible— 
spoils the whole. 

The storing of the roots by earthing them 
up is the mode most usually employed ; and, 

though we do not see any little straw chim- 
neys in the ridge, to renew the air, and pre- 
vent the mass from heating, they nevertheless 
would be a wise precaution, and would be 
absolutely necessary if the heaps were large 
as well as long, or if the roots were in the 
least bruised, The earthing-up plan answers 
well ; yet, if the same spot of ground is used 
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to store beet on two or three years succes- 
sively, vexatious consequences are apt to 
follow. The-very earth remains impregnated 
with the seeds of noxious fermentation. 

Another method of preserving the roots, 
which is more costly at the outset, but which 
isso successful as to be adopted by many large 
establishments, is to store them in covered 
buildings. This plan completely saves them 
from the injuries of frost, but does not exempt 
them from those of fermentation ; great care 
is, therefore, taken to maintain currents of air 
throughout the accumulation of vegetable 
matter. But, on either plan, the roots do suffer 
change, and decrease in utility, to a certain 
extent, in spite of every precaution. The 
amount of sugar obtained becomes less in 
quantity and inferior in quality as the season 
advances. The temperature of the season 
itself has something to do with it, a mild 
winter being much less favourable than a 
hard one. When the crown begins to shoot 
its leaves, the juices of the root are much less 
valuable. This winter of 1852-3 has altered 
the quality of the beet by at least a month. 
That is, the juice obtained in January 
has lost the same proportion of sweetness 
as it would in the February of an ordi- 
nary year. One process alone can prevent 
this serious inconvenience; and that is, to 
dry the roots immediately they are taken out 
of the ground. The French hope to be able 
to dry beet-root on the spot where it is grown, 
and to deliver it like so much wheat, to be 
worked at any time of the year, at a not 
utterly ruinous price. But the problem yet 
remains to be solved. 

The chesnut mare who dragged us hither 
is unharnessed from her cabriolet, and is re- 
galing herself with a quartern of oats and a 
five pound bunch or half-botée of hay—whence 
doubtless our rustic expression of “ looking for 
a needle in a bottle of hay.” While she is 
enjoying herself in her stable at Coquille, we 
will go and have a peep at M. Legrave’s 
Sugar-house. 

We pass through gates inscribed with a 
prohibition to enter—a défense which barks 
much worse than it bites—into a sort of 
square farm-yard. Crossing that, an open 
door admits us into the factory itself. Look- 
ing first to the right, and then to the left, we 
perceive that the two wings are appropriated 
to different processes, comprising the two 
great parts of the whole operation, namely, 
the extraction of the juice from the roots, and 
the treatment of the juice after its extraction. 
In front of us is the passage leading to the 
fifteen-horse steam-engine, which occupies @ 
central position amidst the whole. All the 
heating, and boiling, and forcing, and eva- 
poration is effected by steam, and not by 
fire. There is the least possible of fetching 
and carrying in the establishment. The 
steam-engine does all the hardest of the 
labour, and only requires to be fed and 
tended. And the juice, from the moment it 
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is squeezed out of the roots to the time when | wooden cylinder turning on an axis. Towards 
it reposes in the crystallizing vats laden with| the end of the season, it is better to look 
brilliant particles of sugar, is made to flow|them over one by one, by hand, and to cut 
backwards and forwards, up stairs and down | out every decayed speck and spot. To leave 
stairs, through pipes connected with the boilers | any such, would cause fermentation ofa nature 
aud the engine ; so that the workmen at their|the most destructive to the process. Two 
respective stations have nothing to do but to|systems,of extracting the juice are employed, 
turn a few cocks, to receive their material, | neither of them, at present, thoroyghly satis- 
and to send it about its business as soon as} factory, each having its own peculiar incon- 
they have done what they want to do with it.| veniences, One mode is, to subject the roots, 

The existence of the beet-root sugar, manu- | in ge state either of pulp or thin slices, to a 
factured in France, is the result of the peculiar | methodical washing with hot or cold fluid. The 
policy of Napoleon I., which is a matter of| plan of washing (which comprises maceration) 
history, and which we have no time to discuss | does not succeed so well, but is necessarily 
now. The production of native sugar owes|the only one that can be employed upon 
its development to the provisions of the | dried beet-roots, The oldest and most general 
decree of 1812, which fostered it by granting | method, and that employed at Coquille, is to 
numerous immunities. It may be remarked, /reduce the roots to pulp, and then subject 
however, that as a vast amount of capital has | them to strong pressure. In short, the two 
been sunk in the trade, on the strength of|acts of rasping and of squeezing, present us 











that decree, any sudden alteration of the | 
sugar duties, without compensation, would | 
be an act of great injustice towards the manu- | 
facturers who have so invested their property. 
They would be fairly entitled toa recompense, | 
were such a change likely to happen—which | 
it is not. Immense pains and ingenuity have 
been bestowed in France on the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar; but, after all, it still 
remains very up-hill work. The French 
themselves confess that if the rich produce of 
the cane were treated by an equally skilful 
process, it would yield immediately sugar as 
beautiful and as pure as the whitest refined 
sugar from beet. But in spite of all the 
science which has been at work, it cannot be | 
denied that the manufacture of native sugar | 
is still very far from having arrived at per- 
fection. <A great difficulty is that the process 
fails if itis not completed with the utmost] 
rapidity. A slight fermentation of the pulp 
or the juice would ruin all. Consequently 
the factory goes on full gallop, night and day, 
weekday and Sunday, without the least cessa- 
tion, from the time the first beet-root is 
brought to the building to the hour when the 
very last one has yielded its quota of sugar. 
At Coquille, the season runs from September 
to the beginning of March, To show the 
proportion of human and machine labour 
employed, this fifteen-horse steam-engine finds 
work for a hundred men, women, and boys, 
who are divided into two relays of fifty each, 
and whose day’s-work, therefore, is twelve 
hours, exclusive of the two half-hours allowed 
for breakfast and dinner. The men earn 
from five-and-twenty to thirty sous a day ; 
the women, fifteen. But higher wages than 
these are paid at Lille and other busy towns 
of the Department du Nord. There is nothing 
at all unhealthy in the trade, and no more 
danger than is incurred by other people who 
have to do with steam and fire. 

The first step in making beet-root sugar 
is to clean the roots. ‘This is sometimes 
effected by scraping them with a knife, but 
mostly by washing them in a large hollow 





with the raw beet-root juice. 

The juice of the beet-root, as it grows, 
is contained in a multitude of minute cells 
which, united together, form a compact sub- 
stance, or cellular tissue. In this state, even 
a very powerful pressure would extract only 
a small portion of the fluid. It is highly 
important, therefore, not to apply the pressure 
till all the cells, or at least a great number of 
them, have been ruptured. The juice, then, 
will run out of itself, and easily obey the 
squeezing process. Hence the necessity for 
rasping or grinding the roots. 

We will first go into the very outer apart- 
ment of the right-hand wing of the factory. 
It is a large barn-like room, with wide open 
doors, through which the people are carting 
in beet, and depositing it in heaps upon the 
floor. On one side, a large wooden trough, 
filled with water, has one end joining an 
opening in the partition wall. In the trough, 
three-quarters under water, are a couple of 
cylinders which are made of strong wooden 
splines, and are kept turning and turning ever- 
lastingly bythe ever handysteam-engine. Note 
too, that the axes (or axises ?) on which they 
turn, are not horizontal, but slope considerably 
towards the aperture in the wall, so that the 
roots are naturally shaken that way. Four 
or five farm lads amuse themselves by throw- 
ing beet-roots—one by one, or two by two— 
into the trough, so that they shall tumble into 
the water just at the mouth of the cylinder. 
It is very good fun—nearly as good as catch- 
ball. Many an English boy, not knowing 
what to do with his Christmas holidays, would 
be delighted to come here for an hour every 
day, and toss beet-roots into that rumbling 
splashing entrance-hole. There is a short 
ladder leading up to the trough, so. you may 
mount and peep in. But *tis very muddy 
and sticky; take care you don’t slip. The 
lads are polite enough to suspend their game 
for a moment, supposing that you don’t care 
to be snowballed with beet-root. Rumble and 
splutter go the revolving cylinders. This first 
part of the process is not hard to understand. 
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We now return to the other side of the 
wall, and insinuate ourselves amidst a crowd 
of men, women, and boys, and a lot of black 
iron things which keep moving about mono- 

| tonously. The crowd, however, is orderly 
and stationary. Every one is in his place ; 
every one can do what they have to do almost 
without stirring. First observe the opening 
in the wall, and you will there see the lower 
_ ends of the two cylinders, gurgling amidst 
| their muddy liquid, and turning up the @et- 
| roots, which now look, really, quite clean 
and Sundayfied. From the hole where they 
| are thus disgorged, there starts an inclined 
| plane of planks, a few feet broad, on whose 
| sloppy surface are standing some young ladies 
| with their petticoats tucked up to their knees, 
and some young gentlemen with their 
| trowsers shortened: in similar style. Their 
oflice is to assist the passage of the beet-root 
with short rakes, and to send it slipping on 
its way down the incline plane. Atits bottom 
are other lads and lasses, who help to push 
| the roots into a sort of dark open throat or 
maw, which looks as frightful a cavity as the 
jaws of Behemoth or the Kraken. They are 
| effectually aided by some big iron things like 
hammers, which instead of beating, only push, 
and are therefore properly styled poussoirs. 
The good steam-engine keeps them constantly 
going ; the people have only to give them 
something to push. You have witnessed the 
cramming of turkeys and geese, and this 
seems an exaggerated nightmare of the prac- 
tice. As soon as the beet-roots are swallowed, 
you can hear, though you cannot see, that it 
is all over with them in no time. They do 
not, like the mandrake, send forth dolorous 
wailings, but there is such a whisking and a 
crunching, that you feel that mince-meat is" 
nothing to them. From a hole cut in the 
bottom of that great iron stomach, they flow 
in the shape of a greyish, pinkish pulp, all 
tattered and torn, and thoroughly dis-gested, 
A shallow sort of cistern receives the misera- 
ble mess. And now, quick’s the word, my 
men and boys. Spring-heeled Jack, and light- 
fingered Dick are the only chaps for the next 
job. The voice of the sluggard here, if he 
began to complain, would soon get gagged with 
a nice little bit of beet-root. 

On one side of the cistern stands a man 
with a wooden shovel; on the opposite side 
is a boy with a woollen tag in his hands. Boy 
opens mouth of bag; then holds out bag to 
man. Man whips two or three shovels-full of 
| pulp into bag—not too much, for fear it 
| should split the next half-minute. When 

bag is sufficiently filled, first boy hands it to 
second boy. Second boy vanishes. Presto ! 
first boy holds out another bag; which is 
filled, and vanishes. And so on, ad infinitum. 
The trick is managed thus—there is a third 
boy to hand bags in a proper position to first 
boy, and there is a fourth boy to run and fetch 
bags for a third boy to hand to first. The 
little men are as completely portions of a 
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complicated machine, as are the pushers, the 
cylinders, or the strong-digestive iron stomach, 
Everything, machines and men, are contrived 
to act with lightning-like celerity. 

Now let us follow second boy with his bag 
of pulp. He has only a step to take. Close 
at his elbow are two large iron presses, one to 
be going on with the pressing while the other 
is being packed with pulp to be pressed, 
Second boy lays bag of pulp at bottom ot 
press. Another boy covers it with a thin 
iron plate of the same size as the press and 
the bag. Second boy lays another bag of 
pulp on the plate ; other boy covers it with 
another iron plate. And so on, till the pile 
is complete. Then the steam-engine begins 
to squeeze, and the beet-root juice to trickle 
down, like so much coloured water from a 
rock. Taste; it is very sweet, and not 
unpleasant. You may fill your phial, if you 
like to carry off a sample. But it will not 
keep, be assured of that; otherwise, these 
good folks would not be so much in a hurry 
which never ceases. 

As soon as the juice is all expressed from 
that pile, alternate boys remove the plates 
and bags. The plates are ready to pack press 
No. 2; but the bags have to be emptied of 
their refuse, before they can be used again. 
They are therefore handed by some boys to a 
party of women perched on the top of a wall, 
who shake out the exhausted pel over the 
precipice on the other side of the wall, where 
we lose sight of it; the bags immediately 
find their way back again to the first boy and 
the man with the shovel, at the cistern of 
fresh-digested pulp. 

All mysteries are interesting, so the reader 
shall have the solution of a great one. Our 
temporary home being some leagues distant 
from St. Quelquechose, Coquille, and the great 
Sucrerie district, we had been sadly puzzled 
by certain carts which passed our windows 
from time to time. They were filled with a 
greyish broken-up substance, a seeming mix- 
ture of whity-brown paper and sand, What 
could it be? Nobody knew. Was it manure, 
or was it some incomprehensible chemical for 
some fanciful factory? But one day, we 
lighted upon a barge, or barque-full, and the 
guardian of the treasure kindly informed us 
that it was the residue of beet-sugar-making. 
It was the same pressed pulp which the women 
are now tossing over the wall. The object of 
its conveyance was to fatten bullocks. M. 
Legrave sells a little of his residue, but not 
much; he uses it himself. He has two 
hundred head of cattle fatting upon his pre- 
mises, besides sheep and pigs, and they 
readily eat this dry beet-root biscuit. A M. 
de Mesmay, after his bags of pulp came from 
the press, had them subjected to the action 
of steam. By this, the pulp was swelled, the 
fragments of still unbroken cellular tissue 
were torn asunder, and fifteen per cent. more 
juice was obtained, by making the ne 
undergo a second pressing. But what would 
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pe thus gained in one way would be lost in| 
another. A too thoroughly exhausted residue | 


would be rejected by animals. The grains at 
Barclay’s brewery have been squeezed so dry, 
that pigs would not eat them. 

The juice which streams from the iron press 
is caught in a reservoir, and is then forced 
upstairs, to undergo the défécation, or clari- 
fication, which, like everything else here, is 
the better for being done in double-quick 
time. We will follow it closely,—though not 
through the Sa We turn to the left 
wing of the building, mount a ladder, and on 
a first floor or stage find a row of boilers much 
like over-sized kettle-drums. The man who 
clarifies is at his post; bis implements are 
few and simple ;—a burning lamp, though it 
is daylight, a metal table-spoon, a sort of rake 
to stir uphis broth with, and two large buckets 
or seaux full of lime and water, like thick 
creamy white-wash. Look into the boiler, and 
you will see nothing but a large copper worm 
or serpentin, coiled at the bottom. You ob- 
serve, however, that two pipes, each provided 
with a tap, or robinet, enter his kettle-drum, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom. 

Our clarifier turns the upper tap, and in 
rushes a stream of beet-root juice in its na- 
tural state, and at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere. The sole clarifying agents 
which he employs are heat and lime. Alum 
is sometimes used ; others attain their end by 
means of sulphuric acid, either alone, or 
together with lime. When the cauldron is 
really full, or before, the lower tap is turned ; 
and in comes the steam raging through the 
worm, The time to add the lime is when the 
liquor is so hot that you can hardly bear your 
hand in it. But we have not to wait long; 
the steam does its work ; the scum is already 
rising. When the soup is hot enough, the 
clarifier pours into it a whole bucketful of 
white-wash and half another, stirring them 
well up with his rake. He is careful not to 
put too much ; because too much lime gives an 
offensive taste to the crystallizable sugar. If 
he does not put enough, the clarification will 
be imperfect. How is he to know exactly ? 
He tests it thus. He takes a spoonful of the 
boiling liquid, cools it with his breath, and 
inspects its surface by the aid of his lamp. 
He is searching for something which he 
cannot find yet. The other half-bucket is 
therefore added, and well rinsed out. After 
another boil, the spoon is again filled, cooled, 
and inspected; and on its surface is a net- 
work of fine threads like a spider’s web, You 
can see it yourself: take another spoonful, 
and verify the test. All the substances which 
have been rendered insoluble by the heat and 
the lime are thus woven together, and are 
sent to the surface in the form of scum. It 
is now at least five or six inches thick, and 
the juice which boils up through it is clear 
and amber-tinted. It will do; the steam is 
turned off, the boiling ceases. The liquor 
escapes through the bottom of the boiler ; 
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and, to save waste, the very scum which 
remains is pressed in woollen bags, exactly 
in the same way as the raw pulp. 

The three next steps which the syrup has 
to take, although equally curious, are not in- 
teresting to, and are almost unseen by, the 
casual visitor. These are, the first filtering 
through noir animal, or ivory black ; the first 
evaporation ; and the second filtering through 
ivory black. In the year 1811, M. Figuier, 
of Montpellier, first made known the powerful 
bleaching properties of charcoal prepared from 
bones, At Coquille, the ivory black is manu- 
factured upon the spot. The bones are put 
into round iron pots, placed one on the top of 
the other to exclude the air, and so calcined 
in a furnace. When burnt enough, they are 
ground to the requisite size in a sort of coffee- 
mill. Were they red instead of black, -~ 
would be not unlike a heap of coarse “gravel. 
Besides this first furnace, there are two others 
of different construction to re-calcine the 
ground bones which have already served as 
filters. They are then used again, a certain 
portion of fresh ivory black being mixed 
with them. Where all the bones come from, 
deponent doth not say, It is said that fields 
of battle in general, and that of Leipsic in 
particular, have been ransacked for raw ma- 
terial to make noir animal with. At Co- 
quille, they profess to reject any Christian 
bones that fall into their baking pots. “ But, 
Monsieur,” asked the superintendent, inno- 
cently, “ Do you think that makes much dif- 
ference? Bones are bones, as far as ivory 
black is concerned.” ‘What a consolation to 
think that the lump of sugar which sweetens 
your coffee has been brightened by infiltration 
through the remains of your enemies ! 

After filtering, evaporating, and filtering 
again, the claritied and concentrated flui 
flows into the boiler, where it is to undergo 
its last cooking, or cuite. The man entrusted 
with this is a highly responsible person. On 
his attention depends the success of the erys- 
tallisation, and, in fact, of the whole. Still it 
looks a lazy kind of work, to have nothing to 
do but watch a large boiler full of hot treacle, 
giving it a stir now and then. His only im- 
plement is a long-handled fish-slice, that is, a 
circular thing made of iron and pierced with 
small holes (like the machine with which 
cooks take up fried eggs out of their pan), at 
the end of a stick. He has two tests to decide 
when his syrup is enough. The first is a 
mere common-place judgment by the thread 
of syrup, the form and length of which, as it 
drops from his egg-slice, or is drawn out 
between his finger and thumb, tells him 
whether the lucky moment has arrived. The 
second proof is very pretty. “Blow!” said the 
superintendent ; the boiling-man blew a strong 
puff into the iron of his slice, and from the other 
side of it started a throng of little bubbles, 
which went off dancing in a cloud, till, one by 
one they burst. They were his tiny pilot 
balloons ; the flight of these in air was to him 
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an unfailing omen. That sight makes me 
sure that pleasant amusement might be found 
in blowing a multitude of soap-bubbles at a 
time, instead of sending them forth to seek 
their fortune in solitude. Some fine summer’s 
afternoon, we will endeavour to make the 
experiment. 

The final chamber, in which syrup is sepa- 
rated into sugar and treacle, is on the ground- 
floor, and in a warm climate. You enter a 
door through a glazed partition ; on the left 
is an apartment which looks like a tan-yard 
under cover. But the vats are pools of sweet- 
ness in different states of solidity. Some are 
- but lately filled from the pipes which run 
around the enclosure; others are being 
emptied of their contents. We may walk 
amidst them, but had need proceed carefully ; 
they are more than six feet deep, and a false 
step might be followed by hopeless suffocation. 
On account of the heat, as well as by reason 
of the sticky gummy nature of the sugar, the 
men who are emptying them have no other 
clothing than a very short pair of trowsers. 
After a day’s work at the bottom of the vat 
in a full suit of clothes, a man would certainly 
be unable to get into them again next morn- 
ing, even if he could get out of them at night. 
A little imagination and a shade of twilight 
would convert these sugar labourers into 
gladiators stained with the gore of their ad- 
versaries. Only one man at a time works in 
a vat. He descends by a ladder fixed against 
the side, and stands on a plank resting upon 
the glutinous mass, which he seems to fear to 
touch with anything besides his wooden 
shovel. With this he raises lumps, or clods, 
of a brownish substance, which, if you look 
closely, proves to be beet-root treacle swarm- 
ing with grains of crystallized sugar. He 
may get the clod upon his shovel, but he 
would have a difficulty in getting it off with- 
out assistance ; so people on the edge of the 
vat help him with their hands, and pull, and 
scrape, and push the huge don-bon which he 
offers them into a copper receptacle that 
might pass with the ignorant for a two- 
handled coal-scuttle. Some of these sugar- 
scuttles are emptied into wicker baskets lined 
with cloth, to dry and drain for the refineries, 
with which we have nothing to do at present ; 
but samples from other vats are at once con- 
verted into cassonade, or the article known in 
England under the various titles of brown, 
coarse, or powder sugar. The French call it 
also sucre brut to distinguish it from white 
loaf sugar, the preparation of which is a 
distinct affair. 

Before I tell you how the concluding piece 
of legerdemain is managed, I should like you 
to pause for just one instant and guess. How 
would you contrive, in the course of from 
three toseven minutes, to separate this scuttle 
full of half-melted lollipop into two portions. 
one consisting of clean dry powder sugar, the 
other of treacle? I guess that you will not 
be able to guess ; for, if the true idea were to 
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strike you, it would seem at first so imprac- 
ticable, that you would immediately dismiss 
it, The separation is effected by the same 
agent which prevents the planets from rush- 
ing into the sun, and the moon from tumbling 
down upon the earth, Sugar is made to settle 
in one direction, and treacle is compelled to 
disappear in another, by the applivation of 
centrifugal force. 

Opposite, and contiguous to the crystallising 
apartment isa room which I shall venture 
to call the chamber of whirligigs. We have 
had some curious bubble-blowing, we are now 
to have a game of the most furious top-spin- 
ning that l ever saw. At a slight elevation 
above the floor are some circular iron boxes, 
about two and a half feet in diameter, which 
are somehow connected with the steam-engine 
by leather straps. On the floor stand a 
number of smaller iron vessels, resembling 
sieves, which in truth they are, only the part 
which sifts the articles introduced, and which 
is made of brass wire-cloth, is the circular 
side, not the bottom of the sieve. Into the 
sieve a man shoots his scuttle-full of lollipop ; 
the spinning-man puts it into the box, or 
turbinet, gives a few touches, and it begins to 
spin, at first slowly, then quicker and quicker, 
till at last it revolves at the rate of a thousand 
revolutions in a minute. It would make a 
man look about him to take a few turns in 
such a merry-go-round as that! As the 
motion increases, you can perceive the treacle 
and sugar fly to the sides of the sieve, none 
remaining at the bottom, but forming a 
smooth and regular wall around the inside of 
the sieve. All you can now distinctly see is 
that this wall is gradually becoming lighter 
in colour ; and at last, one of the spinning- 
men approaches with a long-spouted tin pot 
containing about a quart of water in his hand, 
He raises this aloft, and dexterously and 
steadily pours it, so that the stream falls on 
an iron disk, or small circular plate, exactly 
in the centre of the sieve. Of course the 
water splashes in fine drops against the wall 
of sugdr, and washes out aby remaining 
portion of treacle which has as yet resisted 
the centrifugal force. The sugar at once 
becomes a shade or two lighter, a few more 
hundred revolutions are given to dry it, and 
to whisk away the water, as a housemaid 
drains her mop, and the turbinet is made to 
stop. A dozen pounds or more of sugar are 
added to the heap. Another scuttle-full from 
the vat is put into the sieve, and the whirli- 
gig recormmences its office. 

The molasses or treacle are caught by the 
sides of the iron box, and run down a hole in 
the centre intoa common receptacle. They 
are worked over again twice or three times, 
to extract the crystallisable particles to the 
utmost, and alcohol is sometimes distilled 
from what remains. But beet-root treacle 
is not like the molasses from the cane ; it has 
so disagreeable a flavour as to be quite uneat- 
able. if I had a boy who was too much 
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addicted to the treacle-pot, I would slily fill 
it one day with a French sample, and leave 
the warning to do ite work, 

Overhead is the sugar granary. Cartloads 
were sent away last week, cartloads lie there 
now, and cartloads will soon be dispatched to 
| the refineries at Lille. But it is a costly 
product, and you will not be surprised that 
sugar in France is one-third dearer than in 
England, setting aside the difference of flavour 
between beet-root and cane. We have now 
glanced at the whole establishment. Not ‘to 

e sensible of the attention we have received 
would be most ungracious ; not to admire the 
ingenuity displayed would be idiotic. But 
still, above all, one feeling prevails; how 
vexing it is, and how it illustrates the per- 
| versity of human nature, to see a great and 
| intellectual nation compelled to waste its 
| resources on an enterprise which, however 
successful we may acknowledge it to be, is 
neither more nor less than a scheme for 
buying in the dearest and selling in the 
cheapest market, all the while that a cheap 
imarket to buy in, and a dear market to sell 
in, is open at their very doors. 
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DEGENERATE boys are, I believe, now to be 
found, who leave home willingly for school. 
People at home have prejudices about carpets, 
and will not suffer rings to be chalked on them 
for marbles, or arenas on a larger scale for 
hopscotch. mpc J cannot be played in a 
| hall or in a garden; if it could, holiday 
| friends, in their clean shirt-collars, never 
| would get into the heat of the game pro- 
| perly, or if they did they would be called 
away by their mammas. Clean collars, hair- 
brushes, and dancing shoes are the real ills of 

a holiday life. As for the gay world and the 
| charms of pastry, they yield very transitory 
plosure, as schoolboys commonly find out 

efore they have been three weeks at home. 
Cases do now, I believe, frequently occur, in 
which the pains of school are more than 
counterbalanced by its pleasures; in such 
cases degenerate boys fly in the face of the 
poet, and go willingly to school, abolishing 
the due observance of the ancient institution 
of Black Monday. I am for due observance 
of all fasts and festivals, and feel quite sure 
that there is no better reason why Gunpowder 
treason should be celebrated than why Black 
Monday should never be forgot. 

Under these circumstances, it is my wish, 
if possible, to set on foot an agitation with 
a view to the eventual petitioning of the 
Government to bring in a bill for the better 
observance of Black Monday. The spread of 
liberal views among teachers has led to a 
culpable laxity among children with respect 
to the proper feeling that should animate—or 
rather deaden—them upon this day of penance. 
It has shocked me much of late to see boys 
going to school with smiles upon their faces, 
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laughing and chattering as though they were 
going to a theatre. They go to the school- 
room to be edified and not amused. If I can 
meet with so many people of my way of 
thinking as will make it possible to rent 
Exeter Hall for an occasion or two, I think 
we shall then be in a fair way for getting a 
Black Monday Bill. 

There may be many who keep the day dull 
now, I don’t deny that I believe there are 
many; but in my young days the proper cele- 
bration of it was a rule absolute, and there 
were no exceptions. The eve of Black Mon- 
day used to be kept on Saturday, when the 
school box was packed. We then used to get out 
our books with solemn faces, The geography 
book thumbed and inked, covered newly by 
an indefatigable sister, but not disguised under 
its new cover of clean brown paper ; we knew 
it by its size and shape, by ink-blots on the 
edges of the leaves, and by the general 
aspect of the cluster of dogs’ ears at one 
corner. As we put it in its place within the 
box we murmured over it edifying sentences 
remembered out of its contents, such as, “ Lein- 
ster contains twelve counties, namely, Dublin, 
Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Kildare, Wicklow, 
Wexford, Carlow, and Kilkenny. Munster 
contains six counties, viz., Cork, Kerry, Clare, 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford, Con- 
naught has five counties, viz., Galway, Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Roscommon. Ulster is 
subdivided into nine counties, viz.—” this, that, 
and the other ; and so on dolefully murmuring 
reminiscences, excited by the sight of the 
dismal old book, as pleasantly as men remem- 
ber cash accounts when they are looking at 
a bankrupt debtor. Then the Tutor’s Assistant 
was let down over the geography, dust to 
dust, dryness to dryness. Over that book we 
murmured a desperately wild legend that had 
been begotten of its mysteries, and was well 
known to all of us, showing how a boy might 
be haunted by the figures in his sums, and 
cry in his affright, “the Rule of Three does 
puzzle me, and Practice makes me mad.” 
Then we brought to the box, perhaps, the 
English dictionary, out of which we had once 
learned day after day the spelling and sig- 
nification of words, thirty at a time, beginning 
at the top of the first column of it, and finish- 
ing at the end of the last column of Zeds. 
We buried Virgil in our box, and dropped a 
tear over him asover a man whom we had never 
understood ; whom no boy ever could under- 
stand, we felt convinced. We piled upon our 
slates Xenophon, Bland’s Exercises (Bland had 
ruffled us incessantly), the Gradus, Lempriere, 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary, Goldsmith’s History 
of Rome, a sponge and copy book ; then threw 
all, like the contents of a plague cart, into 
the pit that had been dug for them among 
our linen. They were not done with yet, we 
felt ; ere long they would give plague to us, 
and the first day of plague would be the day 
most fitly called, on the same principle that 
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Another penance undergone by schoolboys 
of the last generation, that ought not to be 
shirked by boys in this, was the great washing 
of feet and heads upon Black Monday Eve, 
the Saturday night previous. Sunday in- 
tervened always as a day of quiet rest. We 
were to go so clean to school, that our legs on 
that last Saturday night were parboiled, and 
our heads were scrubbed so that the skin felt 
to be coming off about our ears. This penance 
was the more acutely felt, as we knew well that 
when we got to school on Black Monday 
evening, our heads would be again raked 
severely with a small-toothed comb. On the 
Sunday before Black Monday was the Feast 
of Uncles, when we would take care to go 
and say good bye to any relative who had 
not paid his nephew’s tax for the half-year 
then to commence. Before getting into bed 
on Sunday night, we always counted up our 
shillings and half-crowns, and put the money 
into a big purse made by a little sweetheart 
with blue eyes and fairy feet; then put the 
purse into a pocket of the new and strong 
school trowsers that lay, neatly folded by a 
mother’s hand, ready for wear next morning 
on a chair by the bedside. Then we got into 
bed, and lay awake so long that we caught 
the mother’s face over our own attempting a 
sly kiss at the grown people’s bed-time ; then 
we fell asleep. We dressed next morning, 
hurriedly roused by candle-light, in frost and 
cold, were made to swallow eggs and toast, 
and ham and boiling coffee, and rolled off 
in a hackney coach through dark and snowy 
streets to the Swan with Two Necks, Lad 
Lane. From that place we were booked—or 
I was booked, for it will be seem that I have 
slipped insensibly from generalities into a re- 
collection of my individual experience—from 
that place I was booked outside to Mill- 
stone, 

Outside the coach on one Black Monday 
morning, for example, two hours before sun- 
rise, I found Phipps and Buttons—a boy 
whose real name was Woodcock—Buttons in 
a thin old-fashioned great-coat, and a wors 
comforter, behind the coachman, and Phipps 
ina thick coat and heavy wrapper, with his 
mouth lost behind his heavy folds of handker- 
chief, upon the box seat. Phipps wore thick 
hair gloves; Buttons old Berlins carefully 
mended. “Hollo Tub!” they cried, as I 
scrambled up to them, “ Hollo Tub !”—I was 
called Tub from my shape at that time. 
“ Hollo Buttons!” I answered, “Hollo Phipps !” 
and then we all said “Here’sa go!” We 
didn’t say more just then, for Phipps’s father 
and mine were there to see us off, and Buttons's 
mother—Buttons had no father. Buttons’s 
mother—such a pale woman she was—had 
come out at that time in the morning to see 
Buttons off, and when the ladder was put up 
for some passengers to mount by, if she didn’t 
clamber up and put her arms round him and 
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kiss him! Buttons turned scarlet, and 
looked aside at Phipps. Phipps looked at 
me and laughed, but somghow I remembered 
my mother’s coming to my bedside overnight, 
so that when Buttons made up a mouth and 
kissed his mother back two or three times in 
spite of us, I didn’t sneer as Phipps did when 
the’coach drove off, but got out my dinner 
and began to eat a sandwich. 

At Putney, Pullet was in waiting, and 
wanted to get up and make a third upon the 
box. “There’s only room for two you know,” 
said Phipps.—* There’s room for three when 
two are boys, especially with a thin coachee,” 
said Pullet. Coachee was fat and liked the 
notion. “ Besides,” cried Pullet, “ Here’s my 
peashooter, and I’ve got such a jolly pocket- 
ful of peas."—“ Up with you,” we all cried, 
Phipps foremost.—“ Well,” said the coach- 
man, “ you're a bold boy to carry a peashooter, 
Black Monday. But you mustn’t do that, 
though.” Pullet was firing into the flanks 
of the horses, and making the coach go 
awfully. Railroads have abolished pea- | 
shooters by this time, I suppose, but in my 
young days it was always considered part of | 
our equipment when we went home on the | 
coach top—eight or ten together—for the | 
holidays, to carry peashooters and blow split | 
peas at the passers-by, and into open windows, 
or against closed windows at which any one 
was sitting, as we rattled over the stones of | 
any country town. When we stopped to | 
change horses we attacked the ostlers, and | 
the landlord of the inn, and the more irascible | 
of the passengers who happened to get down | 
to drink a glass of ale, or stretch their legs. 
As for the coachman and guard, if they 
scolded now and then, we got up a hailstorm | 
for their own exclusive service. On the wa 
home that was very well; but on Blac 
Monday, on the way to school, when a | 
word from a passenger as the coach stopped | 
at Millstone Hall would subject our own | 
flanks to savage peppering, a peashooter on | 
Black Monday was indeed a bold conception. | 
Nobody but Pullet would have thought of | 
bringing one ; being brought, however, none | 
of us thought for a moment of resisting its 
temptations. 

When the sun was up and we had changed 
horses two or three times, under the bright | 
blue sky, breathing the crisp morning air as | 
the coach rolled up and down hill over the 
white snow, we were all mad with joy, Black | 
Monday though it was. Buttons—who got | 
terribly teazed and knocked about at school | 
because he was a queer fellow, though we all | 
liked him—Buttons had his turn at the 
peashooter, and after a successful combat with 
a gipsy woman, his shot telling well about 
her nose and pipe, nothing further offered 
itself. Suddenly Buttons looked mysterious 
and bent over to us, whispering “ Let’s have 
at the insiders!” Glorious because dangerous 
game, we all rushed into enjoyment of the 
bold suggestion. Buttons, at the end of 
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| you what,” said Buttons, “when we change 
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the seat, had the coach window with a little | 
twist of his body fairly within range; he 
charged heavily his wrath-producing tube, 
drew a good mouthful of breath, aimed at | 
the open window and discharged his piece at 
random. The shot must have told with 
terrible effect. Instantly a head purple with 
wrath was thrust out of the window with so 
much abruptness that the hat fell out into 
the snow, and the coach was stopped that the 
| guard might pick it up. There was a volley 
of words sent back for our volley of peas, 
among which came often repeated the signi- 
ficant question, “Coachman, what school are 
those boys going to?” The coach started 
again while the coachman made a sound as of 
answering, but the cold air soon caused the 
offended face to be drawn back. “He has 
pulled up the window,” said Buttons grinning. 
| — “Don't get us into trouble,” said Phipps to 
the coachman. The coachman looked stern, 
but I saw that he meant kindness, “TI tell 


horses next I'll tell him [ did it and beg his 
pardon. I don’t care if he cuffs me.” We 
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agreed that nothing could be fairer than that, 
and when the coach stopped at the Robin 
Hood, and the old gentleman got out and 
looked up at us viciously, Buttons—who had 
thought twice about the cuffing—spoke an 


| apology down to him from his seat on the 





coach top. “Come down then, you young 
rascal, and let me punish you,” cried the 
gentleman. Buttons began immediately to 
get down in avery simple-minded way, but 





the old gentleman, when he got down, to the 
amazement of us all gave him a shilling and 
told him to get up again Pullet cried halves 
over Buttons’s shilling because the peashooter 
had made it, and the peashooter was his; 
Buttons agreed readily to that reasoning, and 
paid Pullet a sixpence. 

When we got to the Robin Hood at Biggles- 
ford, where there was always a coach dinner 
ready in the parlour, we boys scrambled 
down, and were in the inn by the time the 
coachman had cried out, “ Dine here, gentle- 
men.” Buttons came with us, because we 
had teazed him already out of his idea, that 
he would sit on the coach while we went in 
and eat his sandwiches; that he liked his 
sandwiches better, because the bread in them 
was home made. Of course, we had argued, 
he could eat his sandwiches and dine into the 
bargain ; it was a pity to go hungry to Mill- 
stone Hall. So-we all went in, and were at 
work like little old men about the table when 
the other passengers joined us. The old gen- 
tleman who had gone into a passion looked at 
us very good-humouredly, and as we con- 
sidered his behaviour to have been extremely 
handsome, we were all anxious to show him 
every attention in our power, and to hel 
him to every thing that we thought g 
“ Pea-soup, sir ?” cried Phi 
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when the old gentleman grinned and shook 
his head. Buttons’s face turned black, and 
geysers of 
soup burst out of the corners of his mouth. 
I don't know where the joke was, but it sud- 
denly occurred to us that there was a great 
joke in asking the old gentleman to take pea- 
soup, and we hegan, all of us, to take secret 
opportunities of exploding into laughter 
among ourselves, and now and then burst 
out, we couldn’t help it, in the midst of speak- 
ing to the gentleman. We did our best to 
show our good will, however. Phipps tried to 
cut out the breast of a fowl for him as an 
especial titbit, and as he didn’t eat it, and 
nobody took any, the fowl was left so sadly 
mangled, that the landlord compelled Phipps 
to pay an extra shilling for what he called a 
wilful destruction of his property. So Phipps 
had to pay three-and-sixpence, and we others 
half-a-crown a-piece. e had our pocket 
money with us, and were capitalists till we 
got to Millstone, when our purses would be 
given up to Mrs, Pestle and our money given 
to us in weekly pence spread over the half- 
year. Phipps said, when we were off again, 
that if we had got a shilling by the old chap, 
we had lost a shilling, and t didn’t see why 
he should lose it, so he proposed that Pullet 
and Buttons should set their gains against it. 
Buttons didn’t mind, but Pullet did; so 
Buttons paid to Phipps his second. sixpence 
and a fight was arranged between Phipps and 
Pullet for the next morning to adjust the 
difference about the other. Young Buttons 
I thought afterwards a greater fool than I 
had fancied at the time, for as his money 
yielded him through the half-year only a 
penny a week, he must. have had little enough 
in his pocket after the dinner had been 
paid for. 

After another stage or two, the old gentle- 
man inside restored the balance in his favour, 
by bringing out “to warm the boys” a glass 
of mulled port wine. We were. still under 
the invigorating influence of this dose when 
the coach got within the familiar range of our 
school walks, and presently pulled up at the 
gate of Millstone Hall. The afternoon was 
bitterly cold, so there were only the French 
usher and servant man in waiting. As we 
got down with heavy hearts, we were all 
frightened at the appearance of a lady’s head 
which popped out of the coach window, and 
addressed Monsieur Camille with a fierce 
denunciation of our conduct on the journey, 
and a request that we might all be flogged. 

Monsieur Camille, who only understood 
one word in ten, politely approached the 
coach window, and listened with attention 
while our boxes were being let down from the 
coach top. With great courtesy he extended 
his hand to receive the small collection of 
parched peas that she had picked up and 
reserved as her witnesses against us. We 


| for he had the ladle in his hand.—* Do take | did not like Monsieur Camille, and expected 
| some pea-soup, sir,” said Pullet very earnestly, 'no good at his hands ; infinite, therefore, was 
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our relief, when the coach rolled away, as we 
saw him throw the = upon the ground 

ently with a sigh, and walk in with a hand 
jaid upon my shoulder and Pullet’s, as he 
pushed us pleasantly before him. Since that 
day I have had reason to find out more 
thoroughly what I was taught on that Black 
Monday of the difference between the quick 
wrath of a warm-hearted man, and a sullen, 
reserved, unforgiving temper. Our ignorance 
of that distinction caused us all to hate M. 
Camille. He could not win upon us much 
by words spoken in our own tongue ; he was 
oppressed or his fellow-teachers, worried by 
the boys as a Frenchman—we were very 
national, and talked enormously about roast 
beef and frogs—worried in all ways by all 
kinds of sneers and tricks, into flashes of 
passion, that brought down a storm about 
our cheeks and backs. His weak health 
helped, I think, to make him irritable ; and 
though, on the whole, I won’t confess that 
any milksop system can be better than the 
old school plan by which boys were hardened 
properly, and fitted for their conflict with a 
selfish, wicked world, still I will own that I 
thought Mr. Pestle’s school system had 
hardened us a little too much, when, after 
Monsieur Camille had died in an inn chamber 
at Millstone and been buried, without a tomb- 
stone, in our country churchyard, Mr. Pestle’s 
elder boys found out his grave, and paid off 
their old grudges by kicking the fresh turf 
away from it, and stamping the little hill into 
disorder. That they did that is a painful 
fact ; but, of course, a fact perfectly exceptional 
in its character. It does not militate against 
my argument for a good hardening school, 
the day of return to which shall be distin- 
guished as a genuine Black Monday. 

There can be no doubt that there is some- 
thing naturally rebellious ina child’s heart ; 
we frolicked on the way to Millstone, I 
confess with shame, because there seemed 
to be a power within us that would shine 
out, and that not the Blackest Monday in the 
year could fairly darken. The fault Was 
ours. But when we got within the walls 
of Millstone Hall, and went into the large 
boarded barn—the detached schoolroom—and 
saw the a rows of inky desks, and the 
four seats of the four kings of terror, Mr. 
Pestle and the three masters under him 
and over us, all became black within us. 
The Latin master, a stout man whom I had 
seen once flogging four boys abreast with a 

stillion’s whip, and who was unmerciful 
in all his dealings, sat on a chair near the 
little stove. Far away from his chair and 
from the stove—made dangerous by his vi- 
cinity—cowered the dozen boys who had 
arrived already, whispering together, furtively 
showing alley-marbles to each other, and 
sucking them to bring out the full richness 
of their colour. M. Camille came in, cough- 
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ing, after having helped to carry up our 
boxes to the dormitory, and sat on a form 
near us, willing, I thought, to talk to us, had 
he known how to win our confidence, but 
we were altogether cowed. Then the bell 
rang for tea. 

Happy were those who sat at tea-time so 
placed that their doings would escape the 
Latin master’s eye. We had not yet seen 
Mr. Pestle. Our luxury, when we could 
secure enjoyment of it undetected, was to 
manufacture muffins out of bread and butter, 
We did it in this way :—every boy had a large 
mugfull of hot milk and water on the board 
before him, with two very thick slices of 
bread. One of these slices being turned 
butter downwards over the mug, was pressed 
over the rim until a circle was cut out by 
it, and left fast asa light lid over the milk and 
water, sucking in allsteam. When we had felt 
this circle to be warmed quite through, it 
required some ingenuity to get it out of the 
mouth of the mug without letting it fall 
into the skyblue lake below, where it would 
become instantly mere sop. If extricated 
carefully it:came out thick, and round, and 
hot, and was, in fact, a muffin. Any boy 
detected in the act of making muffin of his 
bread and butter was reported to Mr. Pestle, 
and received due punishment. Monsieur 
Camille, however, we all knew, suffered 
muffin to be made under his very nose at 
that part of the table over whieh he watched. 

After tea we went back to the school-room, 
where we waited gloomily to be called in 
one by one to undergo the tortures of the 
small-tooth comb. I need not dwell upon 
these incidents, but we went early to bed, 
still without having seen Mr. Pestle himself, . 
who had a party in his parlour. When left 
to ourselves for the night, our tongues were 
suddenly unloosed, and in ten minutes we had 
our bolsters up, and were dancing about the 
floor in the heat ofa brisk engagement. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the jolly 
face of Mr. Pestle, with the pale fat face of 
the Latin master, were presented to us. “ All 
stand as you are,” port a voice before which 
we shrank, “ You will now, Mr. Wilkins, 
take down the name of every boy who is 
not in his bed, and give me the list to-morrow 
morning ; each boy upon that list will receive 
a caning.” I was upon the list, for I was 
standing, like a Hercules in night-clothes, 
with my bolster uplifted over the prostrate 
Buttons, when wé were all bidden not to 
move another inch. So that Black Monday 
ended, If Black Mondays in the present 
day are not maintained with the same strict- 
ness of discipline, the next generation of 
men, I fear, will not resemble those who | 
were turned out into the world after being 
duly bruised under the Pestles of more 
Spartan times, The decay of virtue may 
in that case shortly be expected. 


END OF VOLUME THE SIXTH. 
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THE POOR RELATION’S STORY. 


HE was very reluctant to take precedence 
of so many respected members of the family, 
by beginning the round of stories they were 
to relate as they sat in a goodly circle by the 
Christmas fire ; and he modestly suggested 


|| that it would be more correct if “John our 


| esteemed host” (whose health he begged to 
| drink) would have the kindness to begin. 
For as to himself, he said, he was so little 
used to lead the way, that really—— But as 
| they all cried out here, that he must begin, 

and agreed with one voice that he might, 
could, would, and should begin, he left off 
rubbing his hands, and took his legs out from 
under his arm-chair, and did begin. 

Ihave no doubt (said the poor relation) 
that I shall surprise the assembled members 
of our family, and particularly John our 
esteemed host to whom we are so: much in- 
debted for the great hospitality with which 
he has this day entertained us, by the con- 
fession I am going to make. But, if you do 
me the honor to be surprised at anything that 
falls from a person so unimportant in the 
family as I am, I can only say that I shall be 
scrupulously accurate in all I relate. 

IT am not what I am supposed.to be. I am 
quite another thing. Perhaps before I go 
further, I had better glance at what I am 
supposed to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake—the 
assembled members of our family will correct 
me if I do, which is very likely (here the poor 
relation looked mildly about him for contra- 
diction) ; that Iam nobody’s enemy but my 
own. That I never met with any _sereeese 
success in anything. That I failed in busi- 
ness because I was unbusiness-like and 
credulous—in not being prepared for the 
interested designs of my partner. That I 
failed in love, because I was ridiculously 
trustful—in thinking it impossible that 
Christiana could deceive me, That I failed 
in my expectations from my uncle Chill, on 


jhave wished in worldly matters. 


The Grandfather's story 
The Charwoman’s Story 
The Deaf Playmate’s Story 
The Guest's Sto 

The Mother's Story 


account of ‘not being as sharp as he could 
That, 
through life, I have been rather put upon 
and disappointed, in a general way. That I 
am at present a bachelor of between fifty-nine 
and sixty years of age, living on a - limited 
income in the form of a quarterly allowance, 
to which I see that John our esteemed host 
wishes me to make no further allusion. 

The supposition as to my present pursuits 
and habits is to the following effect. 

I live in a lodging in the Clapham Road— 
a very clean back room, in a very respectable 
house—where I am expected not to be at 
home in the day-time, unless poorly ; and 
which I usually leave in {ne morning at nine 
o’clock, on pretence of going to business. I 
take my breakfast—my roll and butter, and 
my half-pint of coffee—at the old established 
coffee-shop near Westminster Bridge; and 
then I go into the City—I don’t know why— 
and sit in Garraway’s Coffee House, and on 
’Change, and walk about, and look into a few 
offices and counting-houses where some of 
my relations or acquaintance are so good as 
to tolerate me, and where I stand by the fire 
if the weather happens to be cold. I get 
through the day in this way until five o’clock, 
and then I dine: at a cost,.on the average, of 
one and threepence. Having still a little 
money to spend on my evening’s entertain- 
ment, I look into the old-established coffee- 
shop as I go home, and take my cup of tea, 
and perhaps my bit of toast. So, as the 
large hand of the clock makes its way 
round tothe mareing hour again, I make my 
way round to the Clapham again, and 
go to bed when I get to my lodging—fire 
being expensive, and being objected to by the 
family on account of its giving trouble and 
making a dirt. 

Sometimes, one of my relations or acquaint- 
ances is so obliging’ as to ask me to dinner. 
Those are holiday occasions, and then I 
generally walk in the Park. I am a solitary 
man, and seldom walk with anybody. Not 
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that I am avoided because I am shabby ; for | 
I am not at all shabby, having always a very 

good suit of black on (or rather Oxford 

mixture, which has the appearance of black 

and wears much better) ; but I have gdt into 

a habit of speaking low, and being rather | 
silent, and my spirits are not high, and I am 

sensible that I am not an attractive com- 

panion. 

The only exception to this general rule is 
the child of my first cousin, Little Frank. I 
have a particular affection for that child, and | 
he takes very kindly to me. He is a diffi- 
dent boy by nature ; and in-a crowd he is 
soon run over, as I may say, and forgotten. | 
He and [, however, get on exceedingly well. 
I have a fancy that the poor child will in time 
succeed to my peculiar position in the family. | 
We talk but little ; still, we understand each 
other. We walk about, hand in hand; and 
without much speaking he knows what [| 
mean, and I know what he means. When he} 
was very little indeed, I used to take him to 
the windows of the toy-shops, and show him | 
the toys inside. It is surprising how soon he 
found out that I would have made him a} 
great many presents if I had been in 
circumstances to do it. 

Little Frank and I go and look at the out- 
side of the Monument—he is very fond of the 
Monument—and at the Bridges, and at all | 
the sights that are free. Ontwo of my birth- | 
days, we have dined on a-la-mode beef, and | 
gone at half-price to the play, and been 
deeply interested. I was once walking with | 
him in Lombard Street, which we often visit | 
on account of my having mentioned to him | 
that there are great riches there—he ‘s very | 
fond of Lombard Street—when a gentleman 
said to me as he passed by, “Sir, your little 
son has dropped his glove.” I assure you, if 
you will excuse my remarking on so trivial a 
circumstance, this accidental mention of the 
child as mine, quite touched my heart and 


}am very seldom there. 





brought the foolish tears into my eyes. 
When little Frank is sent to school in the 
country, I shall be very much at a loss what 
to do with myself, but I have the intention of 
walking down there once a month and seeing 
him ona half holiday. I am told he will then 
be at play upon the Heath ; and if my visits 
should be objected to, as unsettling the child, 
I can see him from a distance without his 
seeing me, and walk back again. His mother 
comes of a highly genteel family, and rather 
disapproves, I am aware, of our being too 
much together. I know that I am not calcu- 


.Condueted by 


which will be worth nothing to sell, and 


which I shall beg may be given to Frank. I 
have written my dear boy a little letter with 
it, in which I have told him that I felt very 
sorry to part from him, though bound to 
confess that I knew no reason why I should 
remain here. I have given him some short 
advice, the best in my power, to take warning 
of the consequences of being nobody’s enemy 
but his own; and I have endeavoured to 
comfort him for what I fear he will consider 
a bereavement, by pointing out to him that 
T was only a superfluous something to every 
one but him, and that having by some means 
failed to find a place in this great assembly, 
T am better out of it. 

Such (said the poor relation, clearing his 
throat and beginning to speak a little louder) 
is the general impression about me. Now, 
it is a remarkable circumstance which forms 
the aim and purpose of my story, that this is 
all wrong. This-is not my life, and these are 
not my habits. I do not even live in the 
Clapham Road. Comparatively speaking, I 
I reside, mostly, in a 
—I am almost ashamed to say the word, it 
sounds so full of pretension—in a Castle. I 
do not mean that it is an old baronial habita- 
tion, but still it is a building always known 
to every one by the name of a Castle. In it, 
I preserve the particulars of my history; 
they run thus : 

It was when I first took John Spatter (who 
had been my clerk) into partnership, and when 
IT was still a young man of not more than five- 
and-twenty, residing in the house of my uncle 
Chill from whom I had considerable expecta- 
tions, that I ventured to propose to Christiana. 
T had loved Christiana, along time, She was 
very beautiful, and very winning in all 
respects, I rather mistrusted her widowed 
mother, who I feared was of a plotting and 
mercenary turn of mind; but, I thought as 
well of her as I could, for Christiana’s sake. 
I never had loved any one but Christiana, and 
she had been all the world, and O far more 
than all the world, to me, from our childhood ! 

Christiana accepted me with her mother’s 
consent, and [ was rendered very happy 
indeed. My life at my Uncle Chill’s was of 
a spare dull kind, and my garret chamber 
was as dull, and bare, and cold, as an 
upper prison room in some stern northern 
fortress, But, having Christiana’s love, I 
wanted nothing upon earth. I would not 
have changed my lot with any human being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my Uncle Chill’s 














lated to improve his retiring disposition ; but | master-vice. Though he was rich, he pinched, 
I think he would miss me beyond the feeling | and scraped, and clutched, and lived miserably. 
of the moment, if we were wholly separated. |. As Christiana had no fortune, I was for some 
When I die in the Clapham Road, I shall| time a little fearful of confessing our engage- 
not leave much more in this world than I|ment to him; but, at length I wrote him a 
shall take out of it; but, I happen to have/ letter, saying how it all truly was. I put it 
a miniature of a bright-faced boy, with a/into his hand one night, on going to bed. 
curling head, and an open shirt-frill waving) As I came down stairs next morning, 
down his bosom (my mother had it taken for | shivering in the cold December air; colder 
me, but I can’t believe that it was ever like),!in my uncle’s unwarmed house than in 
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the street, where the winter sun did some- 
| times shine, and which was at all events 
| enlivened by cheerful faces and voices passing 
| along ; I carried a heavy heart towards the 
long, low breakfast-room in which my uncle 
sat. It was a large room with a small fire, 
and there was a great bay window in it which 
the rain had marked in the night as if with 
| the tears of houseless people. It stared upon 
araw yard, with a cracked stone pavement, 
and some rusted iron railings half uprooted, 
whence an ugly out-building that had once been 
a dissecting-room (in the time of the great 
mae who had mortgaged the house to my 
| uncle), stared at it, 

,We rose so early always, that at that time 
of the year we breakfasted by candle-light. 
When I went into the room, my uncle was so 
| contracted by the cold, and so huddled to- 
| gether in his chair behind the one dim candle, 
| that I did not see him until I was close to 
| the table. 
| As I held out my hand to him, he caught 
up his stick (being infirm, he always walked 
| about the house with a stick), and madea 
blow at me, and said, “ You fool!” 

“Uncle,” I returned, “I didn’t expect you 
| to be so angry as this.” Nor had I expected 
it, though he was a hard and angry old man. 

“You didn’t expect!” said he; “when 
did you ever expect? When did you ever 
calculate, or look forward, you contemptible 

dog ?” 
| © These are hard words, uncie !” 

“Hard words? Feathers, to pelt such 
| an idiot as you with,” said he. “ Here! 
| Betsy Snap! Look at him!” 
| Betsey Snap was a withered, hard-favored, 
| yellow old woman—our only domestic — 
| always employed, at this time of the morning, 
| inrubbing my uncle’s legs. As my uncle 
| adjured her to look at me, he put his lean 
grip on the crown of her head, she kneeling 
| beside him, and turned her face towards me. 
| An involuntary thought connecting them both 

with the Dissecting Room, as it must often 
| have been in the surgeon’s time, passed across 
|| my mind in the midst of my anxiety. 
“Look at the snivelling milksop !” said my 
| uncle. “Look at the baby! This is the 
| gentleman who, people say, is nobody’s enemy 
| but hisown. This is the gentleman who can’t 
say no, This is the gentleman who was 
making such large profits in his business that 
| he must needs take a partner, t’other day. 
| This is the gentleman who is going to marry 
| a wife without a penny, and who falls into 
| the hands of Jezabels who are speculating on 
| my death !” 

T knew, now, how great my uncle’s rage 

was ; for nothing short of his being almost 
| beside himself would have induced him to 
| utter that concluding word, which he held 
| in such repugnance that it was never spoken 

or hinted at before him on any account. 
| _“On my death,” he repeated, as if he were 
| defying me by defying his own abhorrence of 
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the word. “On my death—death—Death ! 
But I'll spoil the speculation. Eat your last 
under this roof, you feeble wretch, and may it 
choke you !” 

You may suppose that I had not much 
appetite for the breakfast to which I was 
bidden in these terms ; but, I took my accus- 
tomed seat. I saw that I was repudiated 
henceforth by my uncle ; still I could bear that 
very well, possessing Christiana’s heart. 

He emptied his basin of bread and milk as 
usual, only that he took it on his knees with 
his chair turned away from the table where I 
sat. When he had done, he carefully snuffed 
out the candle ; and the cold, slate-coloured, 
miserable day looked in upon us. 

“ Now, Mr. Michael,” said he, “ before we 
art, I should like to have a word with these 
adies in your presence.” 

“As you will, sir,” I returned ; “but you 
deceive yourself, and wrong us, cruelly, if you 
suppose that there is any feeling at stake in 
— contract but pure, disinterested, faithful 
ove.” 

To this, he only replied, “You lie!” and 
not one other word. 

We went, through half-thawed snow and 
half-frozen rain, to the house where Christiana 
and her mother lived. My uncle knew them 
very well. They were sitting at their break- 
fast, and were surprised to see us at that 
hour. 

“Your servant, ma’am,” said my uncle, to 
the mother. “ You divine the purpose of my 
visit, I dare say, ma’am. I understand there 
is a world of pure, disinterested, faithful love 
cooped up here. I aff happy to bring it all 
it wants, to make it complete. I bring you 
your ‘son-in-law, ma’am—and you, your 
husband, miss. The gentleman is a perfect 
stranger to me, but I wish him joy of his wise 
bargain.” 

He snarled at me as he went out, and I 
never saw him again. 


It is altogether a mistake (continued the 
poor relation) to suppose that my dear 
Christiana, over-persuaded and influenced by 
her mother, married a rich man, the dirt from 
whose carriage wheels is often, in these 
changed times, thrown upon me as she rides 


by. No, no. She married me. 

The way we came to be married rather 
sooner than we intended, was this. I took a 
frugal lodging and was saving and planning 
for her sake, when, one day, she spoke to me 
with great earnestness, and said : 

“My dear Michael, I have given you my 
heart. I have said that I loved you, and I have 
pledged myself to be your wife. I am as 
much yours through all changes of good and 
evil as if we had been married on the day 
when such words passed between us. I 
know you well, and know that if we should be 
separated and our union broken off, your 
whole life would be shadowed, and all that | 
might, even now, be stronger in your cha- 
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racter for the conflict with the world would 
then be ,weakened to the shadow of what 
it is!” 

“ God help me, Christiana !” said I. 
speak the truth.” 

“ Michael!” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, in all maidenly devotion, “let us keep 
apartno longer. It is but for me to say that 
I can live contented upon such means as you 
have, aud I well know you are happy. I say 
so from my heart. Strive no more alone ; let 
us strive together. My dear Michael, it is 
not right that I should keep secret from you 
what you do not suspect, but what distresses 
my whole life. My mother: without con- 
sidering that what you have lost, you have 
lost for me, and on the assurance of my faith : 
sets her heart on riches, and urges another 
suit upon me, to my misery. I cannot bear 
this, for to bear it is to be untrue to you. I[ 
would rather share your struggles than look 
on. I want no better home than you can 
give me. I know that you will aspire and 
labor with a higher courage if I am wholly 
yours, and let it be so when you will!” 

I was blest indeed, that day, and a new 
world opened to me.’ We were married in a 
very little while, and I took my wife to our 
happy home. That was the beginning of the 
residence I have spoken of; the Castle we 
have ever since inhabited together, dates from 
that time. All our children have been born 
in it. Our first child—now married—was a 
little girl, whom we called Christiana. Her 
son is so like Little Frank, that I hardly know 
which is which. 


“You 


The current impression as to my partner’s 
dealings with me is also quite erroneous. 
He did not begin to treat me coldly, as a 
poor simpleton, when my uncle and I so 
fatally quarrelled; nor did he afterwards 
gradually possess himself of our business and 
edge me out. On the contrary, he behaved 
to me with the utmost good faith and honor. 

Matters between us, took this turn :—On the 
day of my separation from my uncle, and even 
before the arrival at our counting-house of 
my trunks (which he sent after me, not car- 
riage paid), I went down to our room of 
business, on our little wharf, overlooking the 
river ; and there I told John Spatter what 
had happened. John did not say, in reply, 
that rich old relatives were palpable facts, 
and that love and sentiment were moonshine 
and fiction. He addressed me thus; 

“Michael,” said John. “We were at 
school together, and I generally had the 
knack of getting on better than you, and 
making a higher reputation.” 

“You had, Johh,” I returned. 

F ee said John, “I borrowed your 
books, and lost them ; borrowed your pocket- 
money, and never repaid it; got you to buy 
my damaged knives at a higher price than I 
had given for them new ; and to own to the 


| windows that I had broken.” 
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“ All not worth mentioning, John Spatter,” 
said I, “ but certainly true.” 

“When you were first established in this 
infant business, which promises to thrive go 
well,” pursued John, “Icame to you, in my 
search for almost any employment, and you 
made me your clerk,” 

“ Still not worth mentioning, my dear John 
Spatter,” said I; “still, equally true.” 

“ And finding that I had a good head for 
business, and that I was really useful to the 
business, you did not like to retain me in that 
capacity, and thought it an act of justice soon 
to make me your partner.” 

“Still less worth mentioning than any of 
those other little circumstances you have 
recalled, John Spatter,” said I ; “for I was, 
and am, sensible of your merits and my 
deficiencies.” 

“ Now my good friend,” said John, drawi 
my arm through his, as he had had a habit 
doing at school; while two vessels outside the 
windows of our counting-house—which were 
shaped like the stern windows of a ship— 
went lightly down the river with the tide, as 
John and I might then be sailing away in 
company, and in trust and confidence, on our 
voyage of life ; “let there, under these friendly 
circumstances, be a right understanding 
between us. You are too easy, Michael. You 
are nobody’s enemy but your own. If I 
were to give you that damaging character 
among our connexion, with a shrug, and a 
shake of the head, and a sigh ; and if I were 
further to abuse the trust -you place in 
me ” 

“ But you never will abuse it at all, John,” 
I observed. 

“Never!” said he, “but Iam putting a 
case—I say, and if I were further to abuse 
that trust by keeping this piece of our 
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(Conducted by | 
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common affairs in the dark, and this other | 


piece in the light, and again this other piece 
in the twilight, and so on, I should strengthen 
my strength, and weaken your weakness, day 


by day, until at last I found myself on the | 


high road to fortune, and you left behind on 


some bare common, a hopeless number of | 


miles out of the way.” 

“Exactly so,” said I. 

“To prevent this, Michael,” said Jolm 
Spatter, “ or the remotest chance of this, there 
must be perfect o 
must be concealed, and we must have but one 
interest.” 


“My dear John Spatter,”’ I assured him, 


“that is precisely what I mean.” 
“And when you are too easy,” pursued 


John, his face glowing with friendship, “you | 


must allow me to prevent that imperfection 
in your nature from being taken advantage 
of, by any one ; you must not expect me to 
humour it——” 

“My dear John Spatter,”’ I interrupted, 
“T don't expect you to humour it, I want to 
correct it.” 

“ And I, too!” said John, 


nness between us. Nothing | 
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“ Exactly so!” cried I. “We both have 
the same end in view ; and, honorably seeking 
it, and fully trusting one another, and havin 
but one interest, ours will be a prosperous sal 
happy partnership.” 

“Tam sure of it!” returned John Spatter. 
And we shook hands most affectionately. 

I took John home to my Castle, and we had 
avery happy day. Our partnership throve 
well. My friend and partner supplied what 
I wanted, as I had foreseen that he would; and 
by improving both the business and myself, 
amply acknowledged any little rise in life to 
which I had helped him, 


I am not (said the poor relation, looking 
at the fire as he slowly rubbed his hands), not 
very rich, for I never cared to be that ; but I 
have enough, and am above all moderate 
wants and anxieties. My Castle is not a 
splendid place, but it is very comfortable, and 
it-has a warm and cheerful air, and is 
quite a = of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her mother, 
married John Spatter’s eldest son. Our two 
families are closely united in other ties of 
attachment, It is very pleasant of an evening, 
when we are all assembled together—which 
frequently happens—and when John and I 
talk over old times, and the one interest there 
has always been between us, 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what 
loneliness is, Sofe of our children or grand- 
children are always about it, and the young 
voices of my descendants are delightful—O, 
how delightful !—to me to hear. My dearest 
and most devoted wife, ever faithful, ever 
loving, ever helpful and sustaining and con- 
soling, is the priceless blessing of my house ; 
from whom all its other blessings spring. 
We are rather a musical family, and when 
Christiana sees me, at any time, alittle weary 
or depressed, she steals to the piano and sings 
a gentle air she used to sing when we were 
first betrothed. So weak a man am I, that I 
cannot bear to hear it from any other source. 
They played it once, at the Theatre, when I 
was there with Little Frank ; and the child 
said, wondering, “Cousin Michael, whose 
hot tears are these that have fallen on my 
hand !” 

Such is my Castle, and such are the real 
particulars of my life therein preserved. I 
often take Little Frank home there. He is 
very welcome to my grandchildren, and they 
play together. At this time of the year— 
the Christmas and New Year time—I am 
seldom out of my Castle. For, the associations 
of the season seem to hold me there, and the 
precepts of the season seem to teach me that 
it is well to be there. 


“ And the Castle is ——” observed a grave, 
kind voice among the company. 

“Yes. My Castle,” said the poor relation, 
shaking his head as he still looked at the fire, 
“is in the Air. John our esteemed host 





boy, “ What do you do 
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suggests its situation accurately. My Castle 
isin the Air! Ihave done, Will you be so 
good as to pass the story.” 


THE CHILD’S STORY. 


ONCE upon a time, a good many years ago, 
there was a traveller, and he set out upon a 
journey. It was a magic journey, and was to 
seem very long when he began it, and very 
short when he got half way through. 

He travelled along a rather dark path for 
some little time, without meeting anything, 
until at last he came to a beautiful child. §8o 
he said to the child “ What do you do here ?” 
And the child said, “I am always at play. 
Come and play with me !” 

So, he played with that child, the whole day 
long, van they were very merry. The sky 
was so blue, the sun was so bright, the water 
was so sparkling, the leaves were-so green, 
the flowers were so lovely, and they heard such 
singing-birds and saw so many butterflies, 
that everything was beautiful. This was in 
fine weather. When it rained, they loved to 
watch the falling drops, and to smell the fresh 
scents. When it blew, it was delightful to 
listen to the wind, and fancy what it said, as 
it came rushing from its home—where was 
that, they wondered !—whistling and howling, 
driving the clouds before it, bending the 
trees, rumbling in the chimnies, shaking the 
house, and making the sea roar in fury. But, 
when it snowed, that was best of all ; for, they 
liked nothing so well as to look up at the 
white flakes falling fast and thick, like down 
from the breasts of millions of white birds ; 
and to see how smooth and deep the drift 
was ; and to listen to the hush upon the paths 
and roads, 

They had plenty of the finest toys in the 
world, and the most astonishing picture- 
books : all about scimitars and slippers and 
turbans, and dwarfs and giants and genii and 
fairies, and blue-beards and bean-stalks and 
riches and caverns and forests and Valentines 
and Orsons; and all new and all true. 

But, one day, of a sudden, the travelier 
lost the child. He called to him over and 
over again, but got no answer. So, he went 
upon his road, and went on for a little while 
without meeting anything, until at last he 
came to a handsome boy. So, he said to the 

Sie ?” And the boy 
said, “I am always learning. Come and 
learn with me.” , 

So he learned with that boy about Jupiter 
and Juno, and the Greeks and the Romans, and 
I don’t know what, and learned more than 
I could tell—or he either, for he soon forgot a 
great deal of it. But, they were not always 
learning ; they had the merriest games that 
ever were played. They rowed upon the 
river in summer, and skated on the ice in 
winter ; they were active afoot, and active on 
horseback ; at cricket, and all games at ball ; 


at prisoners’ base, hare and hounds, follow 
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my leader, and more sports than I can think 
of ; nobody could beat them. They had 
holidays too, and Twelfth cakes, and — 
where they danced all night till midnight, 
and real Theatres where they saw palaces 0: 
real gold and silver rise out of the real earth, 
and saw all the wonders of the world at once. 
As to friends, they had such dear friends and 
so many of them, that I want the time to 
reckon them up. They were all young, like 
the handsome boy, and were never to be 
strange to one another all their lives 
through. 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these 
van the traveller lost the boy as he had 
ost the child, and, after calling to him in 
vain, went on upon his journey. So he went 
on for a little while without seeing anything, 
until at last he came to a young man. So, he 
said to the young man, “What do you do 
here?” And the young man said, “I am 
always in love. Come and love with me.” | 

So, he went away with that young man, and | 
presently they came to one of the prettiest | 
girls that ever was seen—just like Fanny in 
the corner there—and she had eyes like 
Fanny, and hair like Fanny, and dimples like 
Fanny’s, and she laughed and coloured just as 
Fanny does while I am talking about her. | 
So, the young man fell in love directly—just 
as Somebody I won’t mention, the first time 
he came here, did with Fanny. Well! He 
was teazed sometimes —just as Somebody 
used to be by Fanny; and they quarrelled 
sometimes—just as Somebody and Fanny 
used to quarrel ; and they made it up, and 
sat in the dark, and wrote letters every day, 
and never were happy asunder, and were 
always looking out for one another and pre- 
tending not to, and were engaged at Christ- 
mas time, and sat close to one another by the 
fire, and were going to be married very soon 
—all exactly like Somebody I won’t mention, 
and Fanny ! 

But, the traveller lost them one day, as he 
had lost the rest of his friends, and, after calling 
to them to come back, which they never did, 
went on upon his journey. So, he went on for 
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a little while without seeing anything, until 
at last he came to a middle-aged gentleman. 
So, he said to the gentleman, “ What are you 
doing here?” And his answer was, “I am 
always busy. Come and be busy with me!” 
So, he began to be very busy with that 
gentleman, and they went on through the 
wood together. The whole journey was 
through a wood, only it had been open and 
green at first, like a wood in spring ; and now 
gan to be thick and dark, like a wood in 
Summer ; some of the little trees that had 
come out earliest, were even turning brown. 
The gentleman was not alone, but had a lady 
of about the same age with him, who was his 
Wife ; and they had children, who were with 
them too. So, they all went on together 
through the wood, cutting down the trees, and 
making a path through the branches and the 
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fallen leaves, and carrying burdens, and work- 
ing hard. 

Sometimes, they came to a long green | 
avenue that opened into deeper woods. Then 
they would hear a very little distant voice 
crying, “ Father, father, I am another child! 
Stop for me!” And presently they would 
see a very little figure, growing larger as it 
came along, running to join them, hen it 
came up, they all crowded round it, and 
kissed and welcomed it ; and then they all 
went on together. 

Sometimes, they came to several avenues at 
once, and then they all stood still, and one of 
the children said, “ Father, I am going to sea,” 
and another said, “Father, I am going to 
India,” and another, “ Father, I am going to 
seek my fortune where I can,” and another, 
“ Father, Iam going to Heaven!” So, with 
many tears at parting, they went, solitary, 


| down those avenues, each child upon its way; 
| and the child who went to Heaven, rose into 


the golden air and vanished. 

Whenever these partings happened, the 
traveller looked at the gentleman, and saw 
him glanceup at the sky above the trees, where 
the day was beginning to decline, and the sunset 
to come on, He saw, too, that his hair wasturn- 
ing grey. But, they never could rest long, for 
they had their journey to perform, and it was 
necessary for them to be always busy. 

At last, there had been so many partings 
that there were no children left, and only the 


| traveller, the gentleman, and the lady, went 


upon their way in company. And now the 
wood was yellow; and now brown; and the 
leaves, even of the forest trees, began to fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was darker 
than the rest, and were pressing forward on 
their journey without looking down it when 
the lady stopped. 

“My husband,” said the lady, “I am 
called.” 

They listened, and they heard a voice, a 
long way down. the avenue, say, “ Mother, 
mother!” 

It was the voice of the first child who had 
said, “I am going to Heaven!” and the 
father said, “I pray not yet. The sunset is 
very near. I pray not yet!” 

But, the voice cried “ Mother, mother!” 
without minding him, though his hair was 
now quite white, and tears were on his face. 

Then, the mother, who was already drawn 
into the shade of the dark avenue and moving 
away with her arms still round his neck, 
kissed him, and said “ My dearest, I am sum- 
monedandI go!” And she was gone. And 
the traveller and he were left alone together. 

And they went on and on together, until 
they came to very near the end of the wood: 
so near, that they could see the sunset shining 
red before them through the trees. 

Yet, once more, while he broke his way | 
among the branches, thetravellerlosthisfriend. | 
He called and called, but there was no reply, | 
and when he passed out of the wood, and | 
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saw the peaceful sun going down upon a wide 
purple prospect, he came to an old man 
sitting on a fallen tree. So, he said to the old 
man, “ What do youdo here?” And the old 
man said with a calm smile, “I am always 
remembering. Come and remember witli 
me!” 

k So, the traveller sat down by the side of 
that old man, face to face with the serene 
sunset ; and all his friends came softly back 
and stood around him. The beautiful child, 
the handsome boy, the young man in love, 
the father, mother, and children: every one 
of them was there, and he had lost nothing. 
So, he loved them all, and was kind and for- 
bearing with them all, and was always pleased 
to watch them all, and they all honored and 
loved him. AndTI think the traveller must 
be yourself, dear Grandfather, because this is 
what you do to us, and what we do to you. 


SOMEBODY’S STORY. 


A WHOLE year of Christmas days have come 
and passed, since a wealthy tun-maker, named 
Jacob Elsen, was chosen Syndic of the Cor-: 
poration of tun-makers, in the town of 
Stromthal, in Southern Germany. His family 
name is not to be met with, perhaps, any- 
where now. The town itself is gone. The 
inhabitants once unjustly taxed the Jews who 
dwelt there, with the murder of some little 
children, and drove them out; forbidding 
But the 


any Jew to enter their gates again. 
Jews took their quiet revenge; for they 
builtvanother town, at a distance, and carried 
all the trade away, so that the new town 
gradually increased in wealth, while the old 
town dwindled to nothing. 

But, Jacob Elsen had no knowledge of 


this persecution, In his time, Jews walked 
about the sombre, winding streets, and traded 
in the market-place, and kept shops, and en- 
joyed with others the privileges of the town. 

A river flows through the town, a narrow 
winding stream, navigable for small craft, 
and called the “Klar.” This river, being of 
very pure sweet water, and moreover very 
useful for the commerce of the town, the 
people call their great friend. They believe 
that it will heal ills of mind and body ; and 
although many afflicted persons have dipped in 
it, and drunk of the water, without feeling 
much the better for it, their belief remains 
the same. They give it feminine names, as if 
it were a beautiful woman or a goddess, 
They have innumerable songs and stories 
about it, which the people know by heart ; 
or did in Jacob Elsen’s time—for there were 
very few books and fewer readers there, in 
those days. They have a yearly festival, 
called the “ Klarfiuss-day,” when flowers and 
ribbons are cast into the stream; and float 
away through the meadows towards the great 
river. 

“Is not the Klar,” said one of their old 
songs, “a marvel among rivers? Lo, all 
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other streams are nourished, drop by drop, 
with dews and rains; but the Klar comes 
forth, full grown, from the hills.” And this, 
indeed, was no invention of the poet ; for no 
one knew the source of this river. The Town 
Council had offered a reward of five hundred 
gold gulden to any one who could discover 
it; but all those who had endeavoured to 
trace it, had come to a place, many leagues 
above Stromthal, where the stream wound 
between steep rocks ; and, where the current 
was so strong that neither oar nor sail could 
prevail against it. Beyond those rocks were 
the mountains called the Himmelgebirge ; and 
the Klar was supposed to rise in some of 
those inaccessible regions. 

But, though the people of Stromthal 
honoured their river, they loved their com- 
merce better. Therefore, they made no 
public walks along its banks ; but built their 

ouses, mostly, to the water’s brink on both 
sides. Some, indeed, in the outskirts, had 
gardens ; but, in the centre of the town, the 
stream caught no shadows, except from ware- 
houses and the overhanging fronts of ancient 
wooden houses. Jacob Elsen’s house was one 
of these. The sides of the bank before it had 
been lined with birch-stakes, and the founda- 
tion was dug so close to the water, that you 
might open the door of his workshop, and 
dip a pitcher in the stream. 

Jacob Elsen’s household consisted of only 
three persons besides himself; namely, his 
daughter, Margaret ; his apprentice, Carl ; 
and one old servant woman. He had work- 
men; but they did not sleep in the house. 
Carl was a youth of eighteen, and, his master’s 
daughter being a little younger, he fell in love 
with her—as all apprentices did in those days. 
Carl’s love for Margaret was pure and deep. 
Jacob knew this; but he said nothing. e 
had faith in Margaret’s prudence. 

Whether Margaret loved Carl at this time, 
none ever knew but herself. He went to 
church with her on Sundays ; and there, while 
the prayers that were said were sometimes 
mere meaningless sounds to him, through his 
thinking of her, and watching her, he could 
hear her devoutly murmuring the words ; or, 
when the preacher was speaking, he saw her 
face turned towards him, and felt almost vexed 
to see that she was listening attentively. She 
could sit at table with him, and be quite calm, 
when he felt confused and awkward; at 
other times she seemed always too busy to 
think of him. At length, his apprenticeship 
being completed ; the time came for his leaving 
Elsen’s house to travel, as German work- 
men are bound by their trade-laws to do: 
and he determined to speak boldly to Mar- 
garet before he went. What better time could 
he have found for this, than a summer even- 
ing, when Margaret happened to come into 
the workshop, after his fellow-workmen were 
gone? He called her to the door that opened 
on the river, to look out at the sunset, and 
he talked about the river, and the mystery of 
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its source; when it was getting dusk, and 
he could delay no longer, he told her his 
secret ; and'Margaret told him in return her 
secret ; which was, that she loved him too. 
“ But,” said she, “I must tell my father this.” 

That night, after supper, they told Jacob 
Elsen what had passed between them. Jacob 
was a man in the prime of life. He was not 
avaricious, but he was prudent in all things. 
“Let Carl,” he said, “come buck after his 
Wanderzit is ended, with fifty gold gulden; 
and then, if you are willing to marry him, I 
will make him a master tun-maker.” Carl 
asked no more than this. He did not doubt of 
being able to bring back that sum, and he knew 
that the law would not allow him to marry 
until his apprenticeship was ended. He was 
anxious to be gone. On the morrow he took 
his leave of Margaret,—early inthe morning, 
before anything was stirring in the streets. 
Carl was full of hope, but Maryaret wept as 
they stood upon the threshold. “Three 
years,” she said, “ will sometimes work such 
changes in us that we are not like our former 
selves.” 

“ And yet they will only make me love you 
more,” replied Carl. 

“You will meet with fairer women than I, 
where you are going,” said Margaret, “and | 


shall be thinking of you at home, long after | 


you have forgotten me.” 

“ Now, I am sure you love me, Margaret,” 
he said, delighted ; “but you must not have 
doubts of me while Tam away. As surely as 
I love you now, I will come back with the 
fifty gold gulden, and claim your father’s 
promise,” 

Margaret lingered at the door, and Carl 
looked back many times till he turned an 
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he was obliged to depart again. When half 
his term was completed he had scarcely saved 
ten “gold gulden,” though he had walked 
hundreds of miles and worked in many cities. 
One day he set out again, to seck for employ- 
tent elsewhere. When he had been walking 
several days, he came to a small town on the 
bank of a river, whose waters were so bright 
that they reminded him of the Klar. The 
town, too, was so like Stromthal that he could 
almost fancy that he had made a great circuit 
and come back to his starting place again. But 
Carl did not want to go home yet. His term 
was only half expired, and his ten gold gulden 
(one of which was already nibbled in travell- 
ing), would make a poor figure after his boast 
of returning with fifty. His heart was not so 
light as when he quitted Margaret at the door 
of her father’s house. He had found the 
world different from his expectations of it. 
The harshness of strangers had soured him, 
and there was no pleasure that day in being 
reminded of his native town. If he had not 
been weary he would have turned aside and 
gone upon his journey without stopping ; but it 
was evening, and he wanted some refreshment, 

He walked through straggling streets that 
reminded him still further of his home, until 
he came to the market-place, in the midst of 
which stood a large white statue of a woman, 
She held an olive branch in her hand: her 
head was bare, but folds of drapery enveloped 
her, from the waist to the feet. “Whose 
is this statue,” asked Carl of a bystander? 
The man answered in a strange dialect, but 
Carl understood him. 

“Tt is the statue of our 
answered. : 

“What is your river called ?” 











river,” he 





angle of the street. His heart was light 
enough in spite of their separation, for 
he had always looked forward to this 
journey as the means of winning her hand ; 
and every step he took seemed to bring him 
nearer to his object. “I must not lose time,” 
thought he, “and yet it would be a great 
thing if I could find the head of our river. 
My way lies southward: I will try!” On the 
third day he took a boat ata little village and 
pulled against the stream ; but, in the after- 
noon, he drew near the rocks, and the current 
became stronger. He pulled on, however, till 
the steep grey walls were on each side of him, 
and looking up he saw only a strip of sky; but 
at length, with all the strength of his arms, 
he could only keep the boat where it was. 
Now and then, with a sudden effort, he ad- 
vanced a few yards, but he could not maintain 
the place he had won, and after a while he 
Trew Weary, and was obliged to give it up and 
rift back again. “So, what has been said 
about the rocks and the strength of the water 
is true,” thought he ; “I can testify to that 
at least.” 
Carl wandered for many days before he got 
employment ; and, when he did, it was poorly 
paid, and scarcely sufficed for his living ; so 


“The Geber: for it enriches the town, 
enabling us to trade with many great cities.” 

“ And why is the head of the woman bare 
while her feet are hidden ?” 

“Because we know where the river rises; 
but, whither it flows none know.” 

“Can no one float down with the current 
and see ?” 

“It is dangerous to search; the stream 
grows: swifter, running between high rocks, 
until it rushes into a deep cavern, and is lost.” 

“ How strange,” thought Carl, “that this 
town should be, in so many respects, so like 
my own!” Buta little further on in a narrow 
street, he found a wooden house with a small 
tun hanging over the doorway, by way of 
sign, so like Jacob Elsen’s house, that if the 
words “Peter Schénfuss, tun-maker to the 
Duke,” had not been written above the door, 
he would have thought it magic. Carl 
knocked here, and a young woman came to 
the door ; here the likeness ended, for Carl 
saw at a glance that Margaret was a hundred 
times more beautiful than she. 

“T do not know whether my father wants 
workmen,” said the young woman ; “but if 
you are a traveller, you can rest, and refresh 
yourself until he comes in.” 
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Carl thanked her, and entered. The low- 
roofed kitchen, so like Elsen’s house, did not 
surprise him ; for most rooms were built thus 
at that time. The girl spread a white cloth, 

ave him some cold meat and bread, and 
Scena him some water to wash ; but, while 
he was eating she asked him many questions, 
concerning whence he came, and where he had 
been. She had never heard of Stromthal, for 
she knew nothing of the country beyond the 
“Himmelgebirge.” When her father came 
in, Uarl saw that he was much older than 
Jacob Elsen. 

“ And so you want employment ?” said the 
father. 

Carl bowed, standing with his cap in his 
hand, 

“Follow me!” The old man led the way 
into the workshop—through the door of 
which, at the bottom, Carl saw the river—and 
putting the tools into Carl’s hand, bade him 
continue the work of a half-finished tun. 
Carl handled his tools so skilfully, that the 
old man knew him at once to be a good 
workman, and offered him better wages than 
he had ever got before. Carl remained here 
until his three years had expired, One day 
he said to Bertha Schénfuss (his master’s 
daughter), “My time is up now, Bertha ; 
to-morrow I set out for my home.” 

“T will pray for a happy journey for you,” 
said Bertha; “and that you may find joy 
at home.” 

* Look you, Bertha,” said Carl; “I have 
seventy gold gulden, which I have saved. 
Without these, I could not have gone home, 
or married my Margaret, of whom I have 
told you ; and, but for you, [ should not have 
had them. Ought I not to remember you 
gratefully, while I live?” 

“ And come back to see us one day ?” said 
Bertha. “Of course you ought.” 

“T surely will,” said Carl, tying his money 
in the corner of a handkerchief. 

“Stay!” cried Bertha. “There is danger in 
carrying much money in these parts. The 
roads are infested with robbers.” 

“T will make a box for the money,” said 
Carl. 

“No; put them in the hollow handle of 
one of your tools, It is natural for a work- 
man to carry tools. No one will think of 
looking there,” 

“No handle would hold them,” replied Carl. 
“T will make a hollow mallet, and put them 
in the body of it.” 

“A good thought,” said Bertha, 

Carl worked the next day, and made a large 
mallet, in which he plugged a hole ; letting in 
fifty gold pieces, he retained the remainder 
of his treasure to expend on his journey, and 
to buy clothes and other things; for he 
could afford to be extravagant now, When 
everything was ready, he hired a boat to 
travel down the river, a portion of his journey. 
The old man bade him farewell affectionately, 
at the landing-place of his own workshop ; 


and Carl kissed Bertha, and Bertha bade him 
take care of his mallet. 

The boy who rowed the boat, was the ugliest 
boy that could possibly be. He was very 
short in the Jegs, and very broad in the chest, 
and he had scarcely any neck ; but his face 
was large and round, and he had two small 
twinkling eyes. His hair was black and 
straight ; and his arms were long, like the 
arms of an ape, Carl did not like the look 
of him when he hired the boat, and was 
about to choose another from the crowd of 
boatmen at the landing-place, when he thought 
how unjust it was ‘to refuse to give the boy 
work on account of his ugliness, and so turned 
back and hired him, 

Carl sat at the stern, and the boy rowed, 
bending forward until his face nearly touched 
his feet, and then throwing himself almost 
flat upon his back, and taking such pulls 
with his long arms, that the boat flew onward 
like a crow. Carl did not rebuke him, for 
he was too anxious to get home. But the 
boy grew bolder from his license. He made 
horrible grimaces when he passed other 
boats, tempting the rowers to throw things 
at him. He raised his oars sometimes, and 
struck at a fish playing on the surface; and, 
each time, Carl saw the dead fish lying on its 
back on the top of the water, Carl com- 
manded the horrible boy to row on and be 
quiet—but he replied in an uncouth dialect 
which Carl could scarcely understand ; and 
a moment after began his tricks again. Once, 
Carl saw him, to his astonishment, spring from 
his seat, and run along the narrow gunwale 
of the boat ; but his naked feet clung to the 
edge, as if he had been web-footed. 

“Sit to. your oars, Monkey!” cried Carl, 
striking him a light blow, 

The boy sat down sullenly and rowed on, 
playing no more tricks that day. Carl sang 
one of the songs about the “Klar ;” and the 
boat continued its way—through meadows, 
where the banks were lined with bulrushes, 
and often round little islands—till the dusk 
came down from Heaven. The river-surface 
glimmered with a faint white light. The trees 
upon the bank grew blacker, and the stars 
spread westward. Carl watched the fish, 
making circles on the stream, and let his hand 
fall over the side to feel the water rippling 
through his fingers as the boat went on, But 
growing weary after awhile, he wrapped him- 
self in his cloak, and placing his mallet beside 
him, lay down in the stern, and fell asleep. 
The town where they were to stop that night, 
was further off than they had thought it. Carl 
slept a long time and dreamed, But, in his 
sleep, he heard a noise close to his head, like 
a splash in the water, and awoke, He thought, 
at first, that the boy had fallen in the river ; 
but he saw him standing up, midway, in the 
boat. 

“ What is the matter ?” said Carl. 

“I have dropped your hammer in the 
stream,” said the boy. 
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“Wretch!” cried Carl, springing up ; “how 
was this?” 

“Spare me, my master,” said the boy with 
an ugly grin. “It flew out of my hand as I 
tried to strike a flying bat.” Carl was furious. 
He struck at him several times ; but the boy 
avoided him, slipping under his arm, and run- 
ning again along the gunwale. Carl became 
still more furious, and fell upon him once, so 
violently, that the boat overturned, and they 
both fell into the river. And now, Carl find- 
ing that the boy could not swim, thought 
no more of his mallet but grasped him, and 
struck out for the bank: The current was 
strong, and carried them far down ; but they 
came ashore at last. They could see the 
lights of the town near at hand, and Carl 
walked on sullenly, bidding the boy follow 
him. When they came near the town gate, 
he turned and found that the boy was gone. 
He called to him, and turned back a little 
way, and called again ; but he had no answer ; 
and at last he walked on, and saw the boy 
no more. 

Carl could not sleep that night. At day- 
light, he offered nearly all the money he had 
retained, for a boat, and set out alone down 
the river. He thought that his mallet must 
have floated, in spite of the weight of the 
gold pieces, and he hoped to overtake it, But 
though he looked everyway as he went along, 
and though he rowed on all day without 
resting, he saw nothing of it. He passed no 
more islands. The banks became very desolate 
and lonely. The wind dropped. The water 
was dark, as if a thunder-cloud hung over it 
And now the stream ran swifter, winding 
between rocks like the Klar. The wall on 
each side became higher and higher, and 
the boat went on faster and faster, so that he 
seemed to be sinking into the earth, until he 
caught sight of the entrance to the cavern, 
of which the stranger had spoken to him ; 
and at the same moment he espied his mallet 
floating on a few yards in advance. But the 
boat began to spin round and round in an 
eddy, and he felt sick. He saw the mallet 
float into the cavern; when the boat came 
to the mouth, he caught at the sides and 
stopped it. Peering into the darkness, he 
saw small flashes of light floating in the 
gloom; he could see nothing else; and 
there was a great roar and rushing of water. 
He was obliged to give up the pursuit ; but 
it was not easy to go back against the stream, 
as the oars would not help him to stem the 
current. He kept close to the side, however, 
where the stream was weaker, and urged his 
way along, by clutching at ledges and sharp 
corners in the rock. In this way, he moved 
on slowly all night ; and,-a little after dawn, 
got again above the rocks, and went ashore. 
He was very weak and tired. He flung him- 
self upon the hard ground and slept. When 
he awoke, he ate a small loaf which he had 
brought with him, and went on his way. 

Carl wandered, for many a day, in those 
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desolate regions, and passed many forests, 
and crossed rivers, and wore out his shoes, 
before he found his way back to Stromthal, 
His heart failed him when he came to the 
dear old town. He was tempted to go back 
for another three years, but he could not | 
make up his mind to turn away without | 
seeing Margaret ; “and besides,” thought he, | 
“ Jacob Elsen is a good man. When he hears _ | 
that I have worked, and earned this money, | 
though I have it no longer, he will give me | 
his daughter.” 

He wandered about the streets, a long time 
and saw many persons whom he knew, but | 
who had forgotten him. At last he turned | 
boldly into the street where Jacob lived, and 
knocked at his old home. Jacob came to | 
the door himself. } 

“The ‘Wanderbursche’ is come home,” cried | 
Jacob, embracing him. “ Margaret’s heart 
will be glad.” 

Carl followed the tun-maker in silence. He | 
felt as if he had been guilty of some bad | 
action. He scarcely knew how to begin the | 
story of his lost mallet. 

“ How thin and pale you are!” said Jacob, | 
“ T hope you have led a strict life? But these 
fine clothes—they hardly suit a young work- | 
man. You must have found a treasure.” 

“Nay,” replied Carl. “I have lost all; 
even the fifty gold gulden that I had earned 
by the work of my hands.” 

The old man’s face darkened, Carl’s hag- 
gard look, his fine apparel, all travel-soiled, 
and his confusion and silence, awakened his | 
suspicions. When Carl told his story, it 
seemed so strange and improbable, that he | 
shook his head. 

“Carl,” he said, “ you have dwelt in evil 
cities. Would to Heaven you had died when 
you first learnt to shave the staves, rather 
than have lived to be a liar!” 

Carl made no answer ; he turned away to 
go out into the street again. On the threshold 
he met Margaret. He did not speak to her, 
but passed on, leaving her staring after him 
in astonishment. All night long, he walked 
about the streets of the town. He thought | 
of going back to the house of old Peter Schén- | 
fuss and his daughter Bertha ; but, his pride | 
restrained him. He resolved to go away and | 
seek work again, somewhere at a distance. | 
But his unkindness to Margaret smote him; | 
and he wished to see her again before he 
went. He lingered in the street after day- 
light, until he saw her open the door ; then 
he went up to her. 

“O Carl!” said Margaret, “this then is 
what I have for three long years looked 
forward to!” 

“ Listen to me, Margaret dear!” urged Carl. 

“T dare not,” said Margaret. “ My father 
has forbidden me. I can only bid, you fare- 
well, and pray that my father may find, one 
day, he is wrong.” 

“T have told him only the truth,” cried 
Carl ; but Margaret went in, and left him 
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there. Carl waited a moment, and then de- 
termined to follow her, and entreat her to 
believe in his innocence before he departed, 
He lifted the latch and entered the house, 
me through the kitchen into the yard ; 
ut Margaret was not there. He went into 
the workshop and found himself alone there ; 
for the workmen had not come yet, and 
Margaret was the first person up in the 
house. His misfortunes, and the injustice 
he had experienced, came into his mind, as if 
some voice ‘were whispering in his ear: the 
whole world seemed to be against him. “I 
cannot bear this,” he said, “ I must die!” 

He unlatched the wooden bar, and threw 
open the doors, letting the light of day into 
the dusky shop. It was a clear fresh morn- 
ing ; and the river, brimming with the rains of 
the day before, flowed on, smooth and flush 
to the edge. “Of all my hopes, my patience, 
my industry, my long sufferings, and my deep 
love for Margaret, behold the miserable end! ” 
said Carl. 

But he stopped suddenly ; his eye had 
caught some object, in between the birch 
stakes and the bank. “Strange,” he said, “It 
is a mallet, and much like the one I lost! 
Some of Jacob Elsen’s workmen have dropped 
a mallet here, surely.” But it was larger 
than an ordinary mallet, and, though it was 
madness to fancy so, he thought that some 
supernatural power had brought his mallet 
there, in time to turn him from his purpose. 
“Tt cs my mallet!” he cried ; for by stooping 
down he could see the mark of the hole he 
had plugged. He did not wait to take it up, 
it being safe for awhile where it was: he 
ran back into the house, and met Jacob Elsen 
descending the stairs. 

“T have found my mallet,” said Carl ; 
“ Where is Margaret ?” 

The tun-maker looked incredulous. Mar- 
garet heard his call, and came down stairs. 

“This way!” said Carl, leading them 
through the shop. “Look there!” Both 
Margaret and her father saw it. Carl 
stooped and picked it up, and, taking the plug 
out, shook all the gold pieces on the ground. 
Jacob shook his hand, and begged him -to 
pardon him for his unjust es and 
Margaret wept tears of joy. “it came just 
in time to save my life,” said Carl. “Happy 
days will come with it.” 

“ But, how did this mallet arrive here ?” 
said Jacob, pondering. 

“T guess,” replied Carl, “I have found the 
origin of the Klar. The two rivers are, in 
truth, but one.” 

Carl wrote the story of his adventures, and 
presented it to the Town Council, who 
employed all the scholars in Stromthal to 
prove by experiments the identity of the two 
rivers. When they had done this, there was 
great rejoicing in the town. On the day 
when Carl married Margaret, he received the 
promised reward of five hundred gold gulden ; 
and thenceforth the day on which he found 
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his mallet was set apart for a festival by the 
inhabitants of all the towns, both on the 
“ Geber ” and the “ Klar.” 


THE OLD NURSE’S STORY. 


You know, my dears, that your mother 
was an orphan, and an only child; and I 
dare say you have heard that your grand- 
father was a clergyman up in Westmoreland, 
where I come from. I was just a girl in the 
village school, when, one day, your grand- 
mother came in to ask the mistress if there 
was any scholar there who would do for a 
nurse-maid ; and mighty proud I was, I can 
tell ye, when the mistress called me up, and 
spoke to my being a good gal at my needle, and 
a steady honest girl, and one whose parents 
were very respectable, though they might be 
poor. I thought I should like nothing better 
than to serve the pretty young lady, who was 
blushing as deep as I was, as she spoke of the 
coming baby, and what I should have to do 
with it. However, I see you don’t care so 
much for this part of my story, as for what 
you think is to come, so [ll tell you at once 
I was engaged, and settled at the parsonage 
before Miss Rosamond (that was the baby, 
| who is now your mother) was born. To be 
i sure, I had little enough to do with her when 
she came, for she was never out of her 
;mother’s arms, and slept by her all night 
long; and proud enough was I sometimes 
when missis trusted her to me. There never 


was such a baby before or since, though 
you've all of you been fine enough in your 
turns ; but for sweet winning ways, you’ve 


none of you come up to your mother. She 
took after her mother, who was a real lady 
born ; a Miss Furnivall, a granddaughter of 
Lord Furnivall’s in ‘Northumberland. I 
believe she had neither brother nor sister, 
and had been brought up in my lérd’s family 
till she had married your grandfather, who 
was just a curate, son to a shopkeeper in 
Carlisle—but a clever fine gentleman as ever 
was—and one who was a right-down hard 
worker in his parish, which was very wide, 
and scattered all abroad over the Westmore- 
land Fells. When your mother, little Miss 





Rosamond, was about four or five years old, 
both her parents died in a fortnight—one 
after the other. Ah! that was a sad time. 
My pretty young mistress and me was look- 
ing bor another baby, when my master came 
home from one of his long rides, wet and 
tired, and took the fever he died of; and 
then she never held up her head in, but 
just lived to see her dead baby, and have it 
laid on her breast before she sighed away 
her life. My mistress had asked me, on her 
death-bed, never to leave Miss Rosamond ; but 
if she had never spoken a word, I would have 
gone with the little child to the end of the 
world. 

The next thing, and before we had well 
stilled our sobs, the executors and guardians 











came to settle the affairs. They were my | break, though we were travelling in my lord’s 


poor young mistress’s own cousin, Lord 
Purnivall, and Mr. Esthwaite, my master’s 
brother, a shopkeeper in Manchester ; not so 
well to do then, as he was afterwards, and 
with a large family rising about him. Well! 
T don’t know if it were their settling, or be- 
cause of a letter my mistress wrote on her 
death-bed to her cousin, my lord ; but some- 
how it was settled that Miss Rosamond and 
me were to go to Furnivall Manor House, in 
Northumberland, and my lord spoke as if it had 
been her mother’s wish that she should live 
with his family, and as if he had no objections, 
for that one or two more or less could make 
no difference in so grand a household. So, 
though that was not the way in which I 
should have wished the coming of my bright 
and pretty pet to have been looked at—who 
was like a sunbeam in any family, be it never 
so grand—I was well pleased that all the folks 
in the Dale should stare and admire, when 
they heard I was going to be young lady’s maid 
at my Lord Furnivall’s at Furnivall Manor. 

But I made a mistake in thinking we were 
to go and live where my lord did. It turned 
out that the family had left Furnivall Manor 
House fifty years or more. I could not 
hear that my poor young mistress had ever 
been there, though she had been brought up 
in the family ; and I was sorry for that, for 
I should have liked Miss Rosamond’s youth 
to have passed where her mother’s had been. 

My lord’s gentleman, from whom I asked 
as many questions as I durst, said that the 
Manor House was at the foot of the Cumber- 
land Fells, and a very grand place; that an 
old Miss Furnivall, a great-aunt of my lord’s, 
lived there, with only a few servants; but 
that it was a very healthy place, and my lord 
had thought that it would suit Miss Rosa- 
mond very well for a few years, and that her 
being there might perhaps amuse his old 
aunt. 

I was bidden by my lord to have Miss 
Rosamond’s things ready by a certain day. 
He was a stern, proud man, as they say all 
the Lord Furnivalls were; and he never 
spoke a word more than was necessary. Folk 
did say he had loved my young mistress ; 
but that, because she knew that his father 
would object, she would never listen to him, 
and married Mr. Esthwaite; but I don’t 
know. He never married at any rate. But 
he never took much notice of Miss Rosa- 
mond; which I thought he might have done 
if he had cared for her dead mother. He sent 
his gentleman with us to the Manor House, 
telling him to join him at Newcastle that 
same evening ; so there was no great length 
of time for him to make us known to all the 
strangers before he, too, shook us off ; and we 
were left, two lonely young things (I was not 
eighteen), in the great old Manor House. It 
seems like yesterday that we drove there. We 
had left our own dear parsonage very early, 
and we had both cried as if our hearts would 
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carriage, which I had thought so much of 
once. And now it was long past noon on a 
September day, and we stopped to change 
horses for the last time at a little smoky 
town, all full of colliers and miners. Miss 
Rosamond had fallen asleep, but Mr. Henry 
told me to waken her, that she might see the 
Pas and the Manor House as we drove up. 

thought it rather a pity ; but I did what he 
bade me, for fear he should complain of me 
to my lord. We had left all signs of a town 
or even a village, and were then inside the 
— of a large wild park—not like the parks 

ere in the south, but with rocks, and the 
noise of running water, and gnarled thorn- 
trees, and old oaks, all white and peeled 
with age. 

The road went up about two miles, and 
then we saw a great and stately house, with 
many trees close around it, so close that in 
some places their branches dragged against 
the walls when the wind blew; and some 
hung broken down; for no one seemed to 
take much charge of the place ;—to lop the 
wood, or to keep the moss-covered carriage- 
way in order. Only in front of the house all 
was clear. The great oval drive was without 
a. weed; and neither tree nor creeper was 
allowed to grow over the long, many-windowed 
front ; at both sides of which a wing projected, 
which were each the ends of other side fronts ; 
for the house, although it was so desolate, 
was even grander than I expected. Behind 
it rose the Fells, which seemed unenclosed 
and bare enough ; and on the left hand of the 
house as you stood facing it, was a little old- 
fashioned flower-garden, as I found out after- 
wards. A door opened out upon it from the 
west front ; it had been scooped out of the 
thick dark wood for some old Lady Furni- 
vall.; but the branches of the great forest 
trees had grown and overshadowed it again, 
and there were very few flowers that would 
live there at that time. 

When we drove up to the great front 
entrance, and went into the hall I thought 
we should be lost—it was so large, and vast, 
and grand. There was a chandelier all of 
bronze, hung down from the middle of the 
ceiling ; and I had never seen one before, and 
looked at it all in amaze. Then, at one end of 
the hall, was a great fire-place, as large as the 
sides of the houses in my country, with massy 
andirons and dogs to hold the wood; and 
by it were Leavy old-fashioned sofas. At the 
opposite end of the hall, to the left as you 
went in—on the western side—was an organ 
built into the wall, and so large that it filled 
up the best part of that end. Beyond it, on 
the same side, was a door; and opposite, on 
each side of the fire-place, were also doors 
leading to the east front ; but those I never 
went through as long as I stayed in the house, 
so I can’t tell you what lay beyond. 

The afternoon was closing in, and the hall, 
which had no fire lighted in it, looked dark and 
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gloomy ; but we did not stay there a moment. 
The old servant who had opened the door for 
us bowed to Mr. Henry, and took us in 
through the door at the further side of the 
great organ, and led us through several 
smaller halls and passages into the west 
drawing-room, where he said that Miss Fur- 
nivall was sitting. Poor little Miss Rosamond 
held very tight to me, as if she were scared 
and lost in that great place, and, as for myself, 
I was not much better. The west drawing- 
room was very cheerful-looking, with a warm 
fire in it, and plenty of good comfortable fur- 
niture about. * Miss Furnivall was an old 
lady not far from eighty, I should think, but 
Ido not know. She was thin and tall, and 
had a face as full of fine wrinkles as if they 
had been drawn all over it with a needle’s 
point. Her eyes were very watchful, to make 
up, I suppose, for her being so deaf as to be 
obliged to use a trumpet. Sitting with her, 
working at the same great piece of tapestry, 
was Mrs. Stark, her maid and companion, and | 
almost as old as she was. She had lived with | 
Miss Furnivall ever since they both were 
young, and now she seemed more like a friend 
than a servant ; she looked so cold and grey, 
and stony, as if she had never loved or cared 
for any one ; and I don’t suppose she did care 
for any one, except her mistress ; and, owing 
to the great deafness of the latter, Mrs, Stark 
treated her very much as if she were a child. 
Mr, Henry gave some message from my lord, 
and then he bowed good-bye to us all,— 
taking no notice of my sweet little Miss 
Rosamond’s out-stretched hand—and left us 
standing there, being looked at by the two 
old ladies through their spectacles. 

I was right glad when they rung for the 
old footman who had shown us in at first, 
and told him to take us to our rooms, So we 
went out of that great drawing-room, and 
into another sitting-room, and out of that, 
and then up a great flight of stairs, and along 
a broad gallery—which was something like a 
library, having books all down one side, and 
windowsand writing-tables all down the other 
—till we came to our rooms, which I was not 
sorry to hear were just over the kitchens ; for 
I began tothink I should be lost in that wilder- 
ness of a house. There was an old nursery, 
that had been used for all the little lords and 
ladies long ago, with a pleasant fire burning 
in the grate, and the kettle boiling on the hob, 
and tea things spread out on the table; and 
out of that room was the night-nursery, with 
a little crib for Miss Rosamond close to my 
bed. And old James called up Dorothy, his 
wife, to bid us welcome ; and both he and 
she were so hospitable and kind, that by-and- 
by Miss Rosamond and me felt quite at home ; 
and by the time tea was over, she was sitting 
on Dorothy’s knee, and etn ONE as fast 
as her little tongue could go, I soon found 
out that Dorothy was from Westmoreland, 
and that bound her and me together, as it 
were ; and I would never wish to meet with 
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kinder people than were old James aud his 
wife. James had lived pretty nearly all his 
life in my lord’s family, and thought there 
was no one so grand asthey. He even looked 
down a little on his wife ; because, till he had 
married her, she had never lived in any but a 
farmer’s household. But he was very fond of 
her, as well he might be. They had one 
servant under them, to do all the rough work. 
Agnes they called her; and she and me, and 
James and Dorothy, with Miss Furnivall and 
Mrs, Stark, made up the family ; always 
remembering my sweet little Miss Rosamond ! 
I used to wonder what they had done before 
she came, they thought so much of her now. 
Kitchen and drawing-room, it was all the 
same. The hard, sad Miss Furnivall, and the 
cold Mrs. Stark, looked pleased when she 
came fluttering in like a bird, playing and 
pranking hither and thither, with a continual 
murmur, and pretty prattle of gladness. I 
am sure, they were sorry many a time when 
she flitted away into the kitchen, though they 
were too proud to ask her to stay with them, 
and were a little surprised at her taste ; 
though, to be sure, as Mrs. Stark’ said, it was 
not to be wondered at, remembering what 
stock her father had come.of. The great, old 
rambling house, was a famous place for little 
Miss Rosamond. She made expeditions all 
over it, with me at her heels ; all, except the 
east wing, which was never opened, and 
whither we never thought of going. But in 
the western and northern part was many a 
pleasant room; full of things that were 
curiosities to us, though they might not have 
been to people who had seen more. The 
windows were darkened by the sweeping 
boughs of the trees, and the ivy which haa 
overgrown them: but, in the green gloom, we 
could manage to see old China jars and 
carved ivory boxes, and great heavy books, 
and, above all, the old pictures ! 

Once, I remember, my darling would have 
Dorothy go with us to tell us who they all 
were ; for they were all portraits of some of 
my lord's family, though Dorothy could not 
tell us the names of every one. We had gone 
through most of the rooms, when we came to 
the old state drawing-room over the hall, and 
there was a picture of Miss Furnivall ; or, as 
she was called in those days, Miss Grace, for 
she was the younger sister. Such a beauty 
she must have been! but with such a set, 
pront look, and such scorn looking out of her 

andsome eyes, with her eyebrows just a little 
raised, as if she wondered how any one could 
have the impertinence to look at her; and 
her lip curled at us, as we stood there gazing. 
She had a dress on, the like of which I had 
never.seen before, but it was all the fashion 
when she was young; a hat of some soft 
white stuff like beaver, pulled a little over 
her brows, and a beautiful plume of feathers 
sweeping round it on one side; and her gown 
of blue satin was open in front to a quilted 
white stomacher. 
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“Well, to be sure!” said I, when I had 

ed my fill. “ Flesh is grass, they do say ; 

ut who would have thought that Miss Fur- 

nivall had been such an out-and-out beauty, 
to see her now ?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. “Folks change 
sadly, But if what my master’s father used 
to say was true, Miss Furnivall, the elder 
sister, was handsomer than MissGrace. Her 
picture is here somewhere; but, if I show it 
you, you must never let on, even to James, 
that you have seen it. Can the little lady 
hold her tongue, think you ?” asked she. 

I was not so sure, for she was such a little 
sweet, bold, open-spoken child, so I set her 
to hide herself; and then I helped Dorothy 
to turn a great picture, that leaned with 
its face towards the wall, and was not 
hung up as the others were. To be sure, it 
beat Miss Grace for beauty ; and, I think, for 
scornful pride, too, though in that matter it 
might be hard to choose. I could have 
looked at it an hour, but Dorothy seemed 
half frightened of having shown it to me, and 
hurried it back again, and bade me run 
and find Miss Rosamond, for that there were 
some ugly places about the house, where she 
should like ill for the child to go. I was a 
brave, high-spirited girl, and thought little 
of what the old-woman said, for I liked hide- 
and-seek as well as any child in the parish ; 
so off I ran to find my little one. 

As winter drew on, and the days grew 
shorter, I was sometimes almost certain that 
I heard a noise as if some one was playing 
on the great organ in the hall. I did not 
hear it every evening; but, certainly, I did 
very often ; usually when I was sitting with 
Miss Rosamond, after I had put her to bed, 
and keeping quite still and silent in the bed- 
room. Then I used to hear it booming and 
swelling away in the distance. The first 
night, when 1 went down to my supper, I 
asked Dorothy who had been playing music, 
and James said very shortly that I was a 
gowk to take the wind soughing among the 
trees for music ; but I saw Dorothy look at 
him very fearfully, and Bessy, the kitchen- 
maid, said something beneath her breath, and 
went quite white. I saw they did not like 
my question, so I held my peace till I was 
with Dorothy alone, when I knew I could 
get a gooddealout of her. So, the next day, I 
watched my time, and I coaxed and asked 
her who it was that played the organ ; for I 
knew that it was the organ and not the wind 
well enough, for all I had kept silence before 
James. But Dorothy had had her lesson, I °ll 
warrant, and never a word could I get from 
her. So then I tried Bessy, though I had 
always held my head rather above her; as I 
was evened to James and Dorothy, and she 
was little better than their servant. So she 
said I must never, never tell; and, if I ever 
told, I was never to say she had told me; but 
it was a very strange noise, and she had 
heard it many a time, but most of all on 
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winter nights, and before storms ; and folks 
did say, it was the old lord playing on the 
great organ in the hall, just as he used to do 
when he was alive ; but who the old lord was, 
or why he played, and why he played on 
stormy winter evenings in particular, she 
either could not or would not tell me, Well! 
I told you I had a brave heart ; and I thought 
it was rather pleasant to have that grand 
music rolling about the house, let who would 
be the player; for now it rose above the 
great gusts of wind, and wailed and eo 
just like a living creature, and then it fell to 
a softness-most complete ; only it was always 
music and tunes, so it was nonsense to call it 
the wind. I thought, at first, it might be 
Miss Furnivall who played, unknown to 
Bessy ; but, one day when I was in the hall 
by myself, I opened the organ and peeped all 
about it, and around it, as I had done to the 
organ in Crosthwaite Church once before, 
and I saw it was all broken and destroyed 
inside, though it looked so brave and fine ; 
and then, though it was noon-day, my flesh 
began to creep a little, and I shut it up, and 
ran away pretty quickly to my own bright 
nursery ; and I did not like hearing the 
music for some time after that, any more 
than James and Dorothy did. All this time 
Miss Rosamond was making herself more 
and more beloved. The old ladies liked her 
to dine with them at their early dinner; 
James stood behind Miss Furnivall’s chair, 
and I behind Miss Rosamond’s, all in state; 
and, after dinner, she would play about in a 
corner of the great drawing-room, as still as 
any mouse, while Miss Furnivall slept, and I 
had my dinner in the kitchen. But she was 
glad enough to come to me in the nurse 
afterwards ; for, as she said, Miss Furnivall 
was so sad, and Mrs. Stark so dull; but she 
and I were merry enough ; and, by-and-by, 
I got not to care for that weird rolling music, 
which did one no harm, if we did not know 
where it came from. 

That winter was very cold. In the middle 
of October the frosts began, and lasted many, 
many weeks. I remember, one day at dinner, 
Miss Furnivall lifted up her sad, heavy poe 
and said to Mrs. Stark, “ Tam afraid we s all 
have a terrible winter,” in a strange kind of 
meaning way. But Mrs. Stark pretended 
not to ‘hear, and talked very loud of some- 
thing else. My little lady and I did not care 
for the frost ;—not we! As long as it was 
dry we climbed up the steep brows, behind 
the house, and went up on the Fells, which 
were bleak and bare enough, and there we 
ran races in the fresh, sharp air; and once 
we came down by a new path that took us 
past the two old gnarled eee which 
grew about half-way down by the east side of 
the house. But the days grew shorter and 
shorter ; and the old lord, iF it was he, played 
away more and more stormily and sadly on 
the great organ. One Sunday afternoon,—it 
must have been towards the end of November 
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—I asked Dorothy to take charge of little | lights, and went up into the nursery first 
Missey when she came out of the drawing-|and then we roamed over the great large 
room, after Miss Furnivall had had her nap ; | house, calling and entreating Miss Rosamond 
for it was too cold to take her with me to|to come out of her hiding place, and not 
church, and yet I wanted to go. And Doro-| frighten us to death in that way. But there 


| at. 


thy was glad enough to promise, and was so | was no answer ; no sound, 
fond of the child that all seemed well; and 
Bessy and I set off very briskly, though the 
sky hung heavy and black over the white 
earth, as if the night had never fully gone 
away; and the air, though still, was very 
biting and keen, 

“We shall have a fall of snow,” said Bessy 
tome. And sure enough, even while we were 
in church, it came down thick, in great large 
flakes, so thick it almost darkened the. win- 
dows. It had stopped snowing before we 
came out, but it le soft, thick and deep 
beneath. our feet, as we tramped home, 
Before we got to the hall the moon rose, and | 
I think it was lighter then,—what with the | 
moon, and what with the white dazzling snow | 
—than it had been when we went to church, 
between two and three o’clock. I have not | 
told you that Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark 
| never went to church: they used to read | 
the prayers together, in their quiet gloomy | 
way; they seemed to feel the Sunday very | 
long without their tapestry-work to be busy | 
So when I went to Dorothy in the 
kitchen, to fetch Miss Rosamond and take her 
up-stairs with me, I did not much wonder 
when the old woman told me that the ladies | 
had kept the child with them, and that she 
had never come to the kitchen, as I had 
bidden her, when she was tired of behavin 
pretty in the drawing-room. So I took off 
my things and went to find her, and bring 
her to her supper in the nursery. But when 
I went into the best drawing-room, there sat 
the two old ladies, very still and quiet, drop- 
ping out a word now and then, but looking as 
if nothing so bright and merry as Miss Rosa- 
mond had ever been near them, Still I 
thought she might be hiding from me ; it 
was one of her pretty ways ; and that she had 





persuaded them to look as if they knew 
nothing about her ; so I went softly peeping 
under this sofa, and behind that chair, 
making believe I was sadly frightened at not 
finding her. 

“What’s the matter, Hester?” said Mrs. 
Stark sharply. Idon’t know if Miss Furnivall 


had seen me, for, as I told you, she was very | 


“Oh!” said I at last, “Can she have got 
into the east wing and hidden there ?” 

But Dorothy said it was not possible, for 
that she herself had never been in there ; that 
the doors were always locked, and my lord’s 
steward had the keys, she believed ; at any 
rate, neither she nor James had ever seen 
them: so, I said I would go back and see 
if, after all, she was not hidden in the draw- 
ing-room, unknown to the old ladies ; and if 
I found her there, I said, I would whip her 
well for the fright she had given me; but I 
never meant to do it. Well, I went back to 
the west drawing-room, and I told Mrs, Stark 
we could not find her anywhere, and asked 
for leave to look all about the furniture 
there, for I thought now, that she might 
have fallen asleep in some warm hidden 
corner ; but no! we looked, Miss Furnivall 
got up and» looked, trembling all over, and 
she was no where there; then we set off 
again, every one in the house, and looked in 
all the places we had searched before, but 
we could not find her. Miss Furnivall 
shivered and shook so much, that Mrs. Stark 
took her back into the warm drawing-room ; 
but not before they had made me promise to 
bring her to them when she was found. Well- 
a-day! I began to think she never would be 


| found, when I bethought me to look out into 


the great front court, all covered with snow. 
I was up-stairs when I looked out ; but, it 
was such clear moonlight, I could see quite 
plain two little footprints, which might be 
traced from the hall door, and round the 
corner of the east wing. I don’t know how 
I got down, but I tugged open the great, stiff 
hall door ; and, throwing the skirt of my gown 
over my head for a cloak, I ran out. I 
turned the east corner, and there a black 
shadow fell on the snow; but when I came 
again into the moonlight, there were the 
little footmarks going up—up to the Fells. 
It was bitter cold ; so cold that the air almost 
took the skin off my face as I ran, but I ran 
on, crying to think how my poor little darling 
must be perished and frightened. I was 
within sight of the holly-trees, when I saw a 





deaf, and she sat quite still, idly staring into | shepherd coming down the hill, bearing some- 
the fire, with her hopeless face. “I’m only| thing in his arms wrapped in his maud. He 
looking for my little Rosy-Posy,” replied I,| shouted to me, and asked me if I had lost a 
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still thinking that the child was there, and 
near me, though I could not see her. 

“Miss Rosamond is not here,” said Mrs. 
Stark. “She went away more than an hour 
ago-to find Dorothy.” And she too turned 
and went on looking into the fire. 

My heart sank at this, and I began to wish 
Thad never left my darling. I went back to 
Dorothy and told her. James was gone out 
for the day, but she and me and Bessy took 


bairn ; and, when I could not speak for crying, 
he bore towards me, and I saw my wee bairnie 
lying still, and white, and stiff, in his arms, as 
if she had been dead. He told me he had 
been up the Fells to gather in his sheep, 
before the deep cold of night came on, and 
that under the holly-trees (black marks on 
the hill-side, where no other bush was for 
miles around) he had found my little lady— 
my lamb—my queen—my darling—stiff and 
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cold, in the terrible sleep which is frost- 
begotten. Oh! the joy, and the tears of 
having her in my arms once again! for I 
would not let him carry her; but took her, 
maud and all, into my own arms, and held 
her near my own warm neck and heart, 
and felt the life stealing slowly back again 
into her little gentle limbs. But she was still 
insensible when we reached the hall, and I 
had no breath for speech. We went in by 
the kitchen door. 

“Bring the warming-pan,” said I; and I 
carried her up-stairs and began undressin 
her by the nursery fire, which Bessy had 
kept up. I called my little lammie all the 
sweet and playful names I could think of,— 
even while my eyes were blinded by my 
tears ; and at last, oh! at length she opened 
her large blue eyes. Then I put her into 
her warm bed, and sent Dorothy down to tell 
Miss Furnivall that all was well; and I made 
up my mind to sit by my darling’s bedside 
the live-long night. She fell away into a 
soft sleep as soon as her pretty head had 
touched the pillow, and I watched by her 
till morning light; when she wakened up 
bright and clear—or so I thought at first— 
and, my dears, so I think now. 

She said, that she had fancied that she 
should like to go to Dorothy, for that both 
the old ladies were asleep, and it was very 
dull in the drawing-room; and that, as 
she was going through the west lobby, she 
saw the snow through the high window 
falling—fallixe—soft and steady ; but she 
wanted to see it lying pretty and white on 
the ground ; so she made her way into the 
great hall; and then, going to the window, 
she saw it bright and soft upon the drive ; 
but while she stood there, she saw a 
little girl, not so old as she was, “but so 
pretty,” said my darling, “and this little 
girl beckoned to me to come out; and oh, 
she was so pretty and so sweet, I could not 
choose but go.” And then this other little 
girl had taken her by the hand, and side 
by side the two had gone round the east 
corner. 

“Now you are a naughty little girl, and 
telling stories,” said I. “What would your 
good mamma, that is in heaven, and never 
told a story in her life, say to her little 
Rosamond, if she heard her—and I dare say 
she does—telling stories ! ” 

“Indeed, Hester,” sobbed out my child; 
“T’m telling you true, Indeed I am.” 

“Don’t tell me!” said I, very stern. “I 
tracked you by your foot-marks through the 
snow ; there were only yours to be seen: and 
if you had} had a little girl to go hand-in- 
hand with you up the hill, don’t you think 
the foot-prints would have gone along with 
yours ?” 

“TI can’t help it, dear, dear Hester,” said 
she, crying, “if they did not ; I never looked 
at her feet, but she held my hand fast and 
tight in her little one, and it was very, very 
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| cold. She took me up the Fell-path, up to 
the holly trees; and there I saw a lady 
weeping and crying; but when she saw me, 
she hushed her weeping, and smiled very 
proud and grand, and took me on her knee, 
and began to lull me to sleep ; and that’s all, 
| Hester —but that is true; and my dear 
mamma knows it is,” said she, crying. Sol 
thought the child was in a fever, and pre- 
tended to believe her, as she went over her 
story—over and over again, and always the 
same. At last Dorothy knocked at the door 
with Miss Rosamond’s breakfast; and she 
told me the old ladies were down in the 
eating-parlour, and that they wanted to speak 
tome. They had both been into the night- 
nursery the evening before, but it was after 
Miss Rosamond was asleep ; so they had only 
looked at her—not asked me any questions. 
“T shall catch it,” thought I to myself, as 
1 went along the north gallery. “And yet,” 
I thought, taking courage, “it was in their 
charge I left her; and it’s they that’s to 
blamo for letting her steal away unknown and 
unwatched.” So I went in boldly, and told my 
story. I told it all to Miss Furnivall, shout- 
ing it close to her ear; but when I came to 
the mention of the other little girl out in the 


wiling her up to the grand and beautiful lady 
by the Holly-tree, she threw her arms up 
—her old and withered arms—and cried 
aloud, “Oh! Heaven, forgive! Have mercy !” 

Mrs. Stark took hold: of her; roughly 
enough, I thought; but she was past Mrs, 
Stark’s management, and spoke to me, ina 
kind of wild warning and authority. 

“ Hester! keep her from that child! It 
will lure her to her death! That evil child! 
Tell her it is a wicked, naughty child.” Then, 
Mrs. Stark hurried me out of the room; 
where, indeed, I was glad enough to go ; but 
Miss Furnivall kept shrieking out, “Oh! have 
mercy! Wilt Thou never forgive! It is 
|many a long year ago s . 

I was very uneasy in my mind after that, 
I durst never leave Miss Rosamond, night or 
day, for fear lest she might slip off again, 
after some fancy or other ; and all the more, 
because I thought I could make out that 
Miss Furnivall was crazy, from their odd 
ways about her; and I was afraid lest some- 
thing of the same kind (which mjght be in 
the family, you know) hung over my darling. 
And the great frost never ceased all this time ; 
and, whenever it was a more stormy night 
than usual, between the gusts, and through 
the wind, we heard the old lord playing on 
the great organ. But, old lord, or not, 
wherever Miss Rosamond went, there I 
followed ; for my love for her, pretty help- 
less orphan, was stronger than my fear_for 
the grand and terrible sound. Besides, it 
rested with me to keep her cheerful and 
merry, as beseemed her age. So we played 
together, and wandered together, here and 
there, and everywhere; for I never dared 
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snow, coaxing and tempting her out, and | 
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to lose sight of her again in that large and 
rambling house. And so it happened, that 
one afternoon, not long before Christmas day, 
we were playing together on the billiard- 
table in the great hall (not that we knew the 
right way of playing, but she liked to roll 
the smooth ivory balls with her pretty hands, 
and I liked to do whatever she did) ; and, 
by-and-bye, without our noticing it, it grew 
dusk indoors, though it was still light in the 
open air, and I was thinking of taking her 
back into the nursery, when, all of a sudden, 
she cried out; 

“Took, Hester! look! there is my poor 
little girl out in the snow !” 

I turned towards the long narrow windows, 
and there, sure enough, I saw a little girl, less 
than my Miss Rosamond—dressed all unfit to 
be out-of-doors such a bitter night—crying, 
and beating against the window-panes, as if 
she wanted to be let in. She seemed to sob 
and wail, till Miss Rosamond could bear it 
no longer, and was flying to the door to 
open it, when, all of a sudden, and close 
upon us, the great organ pealed out so loud 
and thundering, it fairly made me tremble ; 
and all the more, when I remembered me 
that, even in the stillness of that dead-cold 
weather, [ had heard no sound of little batter- 
ing hands upon the window-glass, although 
the Phantom Child had seemed to put forth 
all its force ; and, although I had seen it wail 
and cry, no faintest touch of sound had fallen 
upon my ears. Whether I remembered all 
this at the very moment, I do. not know; the 
great organ sound had so stunned me into 
terror ; but this I know, I caught up Miss 
Rosamond before she got the hall-door opened, 
and clutched her, and carried her away, kick- 
ing and screaming, into the large bright 
kitchen, where Dorothy and Agnes were busy 
with their mince-pies, 

“What is the matter with my sweet one ?” 
cried Dorothy, as I bore in Miss Rosamond, 
who was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“She won’t let me open the door for my 
little girl to come in; and she'll die if she is 
out on the Fells all night. Cruel, naughty 
Hester,” she said, -slapping me; but she 
might have struck harder, for I had seen a 
look of ghastly terror on Dorothy’s face, 
which made my very blood run cold. 

“Shut the back kitchen door fast, and 
bolt it well,” said she to Agnes. She said 
no more; she gave me raisins and almonds 
to quiet Miss Rosamond: but she sobbed 
about the little girl in the snow, and would 
not touch any of the good things. I was 
thankful when she cried herself to sleep in 
bed. Then I stole down to the kitchen, 
and told Dorothy I had made yp my mind, 
I would carry my darling back to my father’s 
house in Applethwaite ; where, if we lived 
humbly , we lived at peace. I said I had 
been frightened enough with the old lord’s 
organ-playing ; but now, that I had seen for 
myself this little moaning child, all decked 
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out as no child in the neighbourhood could 
be, beating and battering to get in, yet always 
without any sound or noise—with the dark 
wound onits right shoulder ; and that Miss 
Rosamond had known it again for the phantom 
that had nearly lured her to her death (which 
Dorothy knew was true) ; I would stand it 
no longer. 

Isaw Dorothy change colour once or twice. 
When J had done, she told me she did not 
think I could take Miss Rosamond with 
me, for that she was my lord’s ward, and I 
had no right over her; and she asked me, 
would I leave the child that I was so fond of, 
just for sounds and sights that could do me 
no harm ; and that they had all had to get used 
to in their turns? I was all in a hot, 
trembling passion ; and I said it was very 
well for her to talk, that knew what these 
sights and noises betokened, and that had, 
on, had something to do with the 

pectre-child while it was alive. And I 
taunted her so, that she told me all she knew, 
at last ; and then I wished I had never been 
told, for it only made me more afraid than 
ever. 

She said she had heard the tale from old 
neighbours, that were alive when she was 
first married ; when folks used to come to the 
hall sometimes, before it had got such a bad 
name on the country side: it might not be 
true, or it might, what she had been told. 

The ald lord was Miss Furnivall’s father— 
Miss Grace, as Dorothy called her, for Miss 
Maude was the elder, and Miss Furnivall by 
rights. The old lord was eaten up with pride. 
Such a proud man was never seen or heard 
of ; and his daughters were like him. No 
one was good enough to wed them, although 
they had choice enough ; for they were the 
great beauties of their day, as I had seen by 
their portraits, where they hung in the state 
drawing-room. But, as the old saying is, 
“Pride will have a fall;” and these two 
haughty beauties fell in love with the same 
man, and he no better than a foreign musi- 
cian, whom their father. had down from 
London to play music with him at the Manor 
House. For, above all things, next to his 
pride, the old lord loved music. He could 

lay on nearly every instrument that ever was 
beard of ; and it was a strange thing it did 
not soften him ; but he was a fierce dour old 
man, and had broken his poor wife’s heart 
with his cruelty, they said. He was mad 
after music, and would pay any money for 
it. So he got this foreigner to come; who 
made such beautiful music, that they said 
the very birds on the trees stopped their 
singing to listen. And, by degrees, this 
foreign gentleman got such a hold over the 
old lord, that nothing would serve him but 
that he must come every year ; and it was he 
that had the great organ brought from Hol- 
land and built up in the hall, where it stood 
now. He taught the old lord to play on it ; 
but many and many a time, when Lord 
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Furnivall was thinking of nothing but his 
fine organ, and his finer music, the dark 
foreigner was walking abroad in the woods 
with one of the young ladies; now Miss 
Maude, and then Miss Grace, 

Miss Maude won the day and carried off the 
prize, such as it was; and he and she were 
married, all unknown to any one ; and before 
he made his next yearly visit, she had been 
confined of a little girl at a farm-house on the 
Moors, while her father and Miss Grace 
thought she was away at Doncaster Races. 
But though she was a wife and a mother, she 
was not a bit softened, but as haughty and as 
passionate as ever ; and perhaps more so, for 
she was jealous of Miss Grace, to whom her 
foreign husband paid a deal of court—by way 
of blinding her—as he told his wife. But 
Miss Grace triumphed over Miss Maude, and 
Miss Maude grew fiercer and fiercer, both 


with her husband and with her sister; and} 


the former—who could easily shake off what 
was disagreeable, and hide himself in foreign 
countries—went away a month before his usual 
time that summer, and half threatened that 
he would never come back again. Meanwhile, 
the little girl was left at the farm-house, and 
her mother used to have her horse saddled 
and gallop wildly over the hills to see her 
once eyery week, at the very least—for where 
she loved, she loved ; and where she hated, 
she hated. And the old lord went on playing 
—playing on his organ; and the servants 
thought the sweet music he made had soothed 
down his awful temper, of which (Dorothy 
said) some terrible tales could be told. He 
grew infirm too, and had to walk with a 
crutch ; and his son—that was the present 
Lord Furnivall’s father—was with the 
army in America, and the other son at 
sea ; so Miss Maude hadit pretty much her 
own way, and she and Miss Grace grew 
colder and bitterer to each other every day ; 
till at last they hardly ever spoke, except 
when the old lord was by. The foreign 
musician came again the next summer, but it 
was for the last time ; for they led him such 
a life with their jealousy and their passions, 
that he grew weary, and went away, and 
never was heard of again. And Miss Maude, 
who had always meant to have her marriage 
acknowledged when her father should be 
’ dead, was left now a deserted wife—whom 
nobody knew to have been married—with a 
child that she dared not own, although she 
loved it to distraction ; living with a father 
whom she feared, and a sister whom she 
hated. When the next summer passed over 
and the dark foreigner never came, both Miss 
Maude and Miss Grace grew gloomy and 
sad; they had a haggard look about them, 
though they looked handsome as ever. But by 
and by Miss Maude brightened ; for her father 
grew more and more infirm, and more than 
ever carried away by his music ; and she and 
Miss Grace lived almost entirely apart, 
having separate rooms, the one on the west 
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side—Miss Maude on the cast—those very 
rooms which were now shut up. So she 
thought she might have her little girl with 
her, and no one need ever know except those 
who dared not speak about it, and were 
bound to believe that it was, as she said, a 
cottager’s child she had taken a fancy 
to. All this, Dorothy said, was pretty well 
known ; but what came afterwards no one 
knew, except Miss Grace, and Mrs. Stark, 
who was even then her maid, and much more 
of afriend to her than ever her sister had 
been. But the servants supposed, from 
words that were dropped, that Miss Maude 
had triumphed over Miss Grace, and told her 
that all the time the dark foreigner had been 
mocking her with pretended love—he was 
her own husband; the colour left Miss 
Grace’s cheek and lips that very day for ever, 
and she was heard to say many a time that 
sooner or later she would have her revenge ; 
and Mrs. Stark was for ever spying about 
the east rooms, 

One fearful night, just after the New Year 
had come in, when the snow was lying thick 
and deep, and the flakes were still falling—fast 
enough to blind any one who might be out 
and abroad—there was a great and violent 
noise heard, and the old lord’s voice above 
all, cursing and swearing awfully,—and the 
cries of a little child,—and the proud defiance 
of a fierce woman,—and the sound of a blow, 
—and a dead stillness——and moans and 
wailings dying away on the hill-side! Then 
the old lord summoned all his servants, and 
told them, with terrible oaths, and words 
more terrible, that his daughter had dis- 
graced herself, and that he had turned her 
out of doors,—her, and her child,—and that 
if ever they gave her help,—or food—or 
shelter,—he prayed that they might never 
enter Heaven. And, all the while, Miss 
Grace stood by kim, white and still as any 
stone ; and when he had ended she heaved a 
great sigh, as much as to say her work was 
done, and her end was accomplished. But 
the old lord never touched his organ again, 
and died within the year; and no wonder! 
for, on the morrow of that wild and fearful 
night, the shepherds, coming down the Fell 
side, found Miss Maude sitting, all crazy and 
smiling, under the holly-trees, nursing a dead 
child,—with a terrible mark on its rigth 
shoulder. “ But that was not what killed it,” 
said Dorothy; “it was the frost and the 
cold,—every wild creature was in its hole, 
and every beast in its fold,—while the child 
and its mother were turned out to wander 
on the Fells! And now you know all! 
and I wonder if you are less frightened 
now ?” 

I was more frightened than ever ; but I said 
I was not. I wished Miss Rosamond and my- 
self well out of that dreadful house for ever ; 
but I would not leave her, and I dared not 
take her away. But oh! how I watched 
her, and guarded her! We bolted the doors, 
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and shut the window-shutters fast, an hour 
or more before dark, rather than leave them 
open five minutes too late. But my little 
lady still heard the weird child crying and 
mourning ; and not all we could do or say, 
could keep her from wanting to go to her, 
and let her in from the cruel wind and the 
snow. All this time, I kept away from Miss 
Furnivall and Mrs. Stark, as much as ever 
I could ; for I feared them—I knew no good 
could be about them, with their grey hard 
faces, and their dreamy eyes, looking back 
into the ghastly years that were gone. But, 
even in my fear, I had a kind of pity—for 
Miss Furnivall, at least. Those gone down 
to the pit can hardly have a more hopeless 
look than that which was ever on her face. At 
last I even got so sorry for her—who never 
said a word but what was quite forced from 
her—that I prayed for her; and I taught 
Miss Rosamond to pray for one who had done 
a deadly sin; but often when she came to 
those words, she would listen, and start up 
from her knees, and say, “ I hear my little 
girl plaining and crying very sad—Oh! let 
her in, or she will die!” 

One night—just after New Year’s Day had 
come at last, and the long winter had taken a 
turn as I hoped—I heard the west drawing- 
room bell ring three times, which was the 
signal for me. I would not leave Miss 
Rosamond alone, for all she was asleep—for 
the old lord had been playing wilder than 
ever—and I feared lest my darling should 
waken to hear the spectre child ; see her I 
knew she could not, I had fastened the 
windows tov well for that. So, I took her out 
of her bed and wrapped her up in such outer 
clothes as were most handy,.and carried her 
down to the drawing-room, where the old 
ladies sat at their tapestry work as usual. 
They looked up when I came in, and Mrs. 
Stark asked, quite astounded, “ Why did I 
bring Miss Rosamond there, out of her warm 
bed?” I had begun to whisper, “ Because I 
was afraid of her being tempted out while 
I was away, by the wild child in the snow,” 
when she stopped me short (with a glance at 
Miss Furnivall) and said Miss Furnivall 
wanted me to undo some work she had done 
wrong, and which neither of them could see 
to unpick. So, I laid my pretty dear on the 
sofa, and sat down on a stool by them, and 
hardened my heart against them as I heard 
the wind rising and howling. 

Miss Rosamond slept on sound, for all the 
wind blew so ; and Miss Furnivall said never 
a word, nor looked round when the gusts 
shook the windows. All at once she started 
up to her full height, and put up one hand as 
if to bid us listen. 

“Thear voices!” saidshe. “I hear terrible 
screams—lI hear my father’s voice !” 

Just at that moment, my darling wakened 
with a sudden start: “My little girl is 
crying, oh, how she is crying!” and she 
tried to get up and go to her, but she got her 
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feet entangled in the blanket, and I caught 
her up ; for my flesh had begun to creep at 
these noises, which they heard while we 
could catch no sound. In a minute or two 
the noises came, and gathered fast, and filled 
our ears ; we, too, heard voices and screams, 
and no longer heard the winter’s wind that 
raged abroad, Mrs, Stark looked at me, and 
I at her, but we dared not speak. Suddenly 
Miss Furnivall went towards the door, out 
into the ante-room, through the west lobby, 
and opened the door into the great hall. Mrs, 
Stark followed, and I durst not be left, 
though my heart almost stopped beating for 
fear. I wrapped my darling tight in my 
arms, and went out with them. In the hall 
the screams were louder than ever; they 
sounded to come from the east wing—nearer 
and nearer—close on the other side of the 
locked-up doors—close behind them. Then I 
noticed that the great bronze chandelier seemed 
all alight, though the hall was dim, and that 
a fire was blazing in the vast hearth-place. 
though it gave no heat ; and I shuddered up 
with terror, and folded my darling closer to 
me. But as I did so, the east door shook, and 
she, suddenly struggling to get free from me, 
cried, “ Hester! I must go! My little girl is 
there ; I hear her; she is coming! Hester, 
I must go!” 

I held her tight with all my strength ; 
with a set will, I held her. If Ihad died, my 
hands would have grasped her still ; I was so 
resolved in my mind. Miss Furnivall stood 
listening, and paid no regard to my darling, 
who had got down to the ground, and whom 
I, upon my knees now, was holding with both 
my arms clasped round her neck; she still 
striving and crying to get free. 

All at once, the east door gave way with a 
thundering crash, as if torn open in a violent 
passion, and there came into that broad and 
mysterious light, the figure of a tall old man, 
with grey hair and gleaming eyes. He drove 
before him, with many a relentless gesture of 
abhorrence, a stern and beautiful woman, 
with a little child clinging to her dress, 

“ Oh Hester! Hester!” cried Miss Rosa- 
mond. “It’s the lady! the lady below the 
holly-trees ; and my little girl is with her. 
Hester ! Hester! let me go to her ; they are 
drawing me to them. I feel them—I feel 
them. I must go!” 

Again she was almost convulsed by her 
efforts to get away; but I held her 
tighter and tighter, till I feared I should 
do her a hurt; but rather that than let 
her go towards those terrible phantoms. 
They passed along towards the great hall- 
door, where the winds howled and ravened 
for their prey ; but before they reached that, 
the lady turned ; and I couid see that she 
defied the old man with a fierce and proud 
defiance ; but then she quailed—and then she 
threw up her arms wildly and piteously to 
save her child—her little child—from a blow 
from his uplifted crutch. 
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And Miss Rosamond was torn as by a 
power stronger than mine, and writhed inmy 
arms, and sobbed (for by this time the poor 
darling was growing faint). 

“They want me to go with them on to the 
Fells—they are drawing me to them. Oh, my 
little girl! I would come, but cruel, wicked 
Hester holds me very tight.” But when 
she saw the uplifted crutch she swooned 
away, and I thanked God for it. Just at this 
moment—when the tall old man, his hair 
streaming as in the blast of a furnace, was 
going to strike the little shrinking child— 
Miss Furnivall, the old woman by my side, 
cried out, “Oh, "father ! father ! spare the little 
innocent child!” But just then I saw—we 
all saw—another phantom shape itself, and 
grow clear out of the blue and misty light 
that filléd the hall; we had not seen her till 
now, for it was another lady who stood by 
the old man, with a look of relentless hate 
and triumphant scorn. That figure was 
very beautiful to look upon, with a soft 
white hat drawn down over the proud brows, 
and a red and curling lip. It was dressed in 
an open robe of blue satin. I had seen that 
figure before. It was the likeness of Miss 
Furnivall in her youth; and the terrible 
phantoms moved on, regardless of old Miss 
Furnivall’s wild entreaty,—and the uplifted 
crutch fell on the right shoulder of the little 
child, and the younger sister looked on, stony 
and deadly serene. But at that moment, the 
dim lights, and the fire that gave no heat, 
went out of themselves, and Miss Furnivall 
lay at our feet stricken down by the palsy 
—death-stricken. 

Yes! she was carried to her bed that night 
never to rise again. She lay with her face to 
the wall, muttering low but muttering alway: 
“ Alas! alas! what is done in youth can never 
be undone in age! What is done in youth 
can never be undone in age !” 
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ONCE on a time (as children’s stories say), 

A merchant came from countries far away 

Back to his native land, bearing, conceal’d 

In a small casket, diamonds that would yield 

A sum sufficient to redeem a king 

Taken by force in perilous combating. 

This merchant in his trade had now grown old; 
And all the chambers of his heart were cold, 
And the pale ashes of the fires of youth 

Lay on his soul, which knew not joy nor ruth : 
But, at a bargain he was sharp and hard, 

For cent. per cent. alone he had regard. 

To swell his profits, or some mite to save, 

He would have seen his children in their grave, 
If children he had had; but, like a stone, 

He seem'd all self-complete, and bloodless, and alone. 
The love of money burnt in him like thirst: 
His soul gaped for it, as, when earth is curs’d 
With drouth, it gapes for water; and whene’er 
He saw a merchant with an equal share, 

He long’d to seize on all, by force or stealth, 
Adding still more to his preposterous wealth. 
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Behold him, now, upon the salt sea strand ! 
Once more he treads upon his native land. 
He knows the cliffs along the tawny beach ; 
He knows, far off, the winding river-reach : 
He sees familiar sights—he hears familiar speech. 
He stops. Perhaps from off his arid brain 
The years have roll’d, and he is young again : 
Perhaps, with an emotion strange and new, 

The sense of home is on his heart like dew.— 
Alas! not so. His only present sense 
Ts how to lodge to-night without expense. 


He wander'd tp into the little town ; 
And there by chance he heard of the renown 
Of a great merchant-prince, who lived hard by 
In royal pomp and liberality. 
With these words carv'd above the open door :— 
“ Welcome to all men ! Welcome, rich and poor!” 
Thither that miser gladly turn’d his face, 
And soon beheld, within a pleasant place 
Beset with leaves that talk’d across the breeze, 
White gleams of marble quivering through dark trees ; 
And, going nearer, saw rich walls arise, 
With many windows, sparkling forth like eyes, 
And sculptured figures, gazing from a height, 
Like travelling angels pausing in their flight, 
And colonnades in far-withdrawing rows, 
And golden iamps in shadowy porticoes, 
And terrace-walks upon the level roof, 
Safe from intrusion, quiet, and aloof :— 
Such was the palace which this merchant found, 


From out the gates there came a restless sound 
Of instruments of music; on light wings 
Seeming to poise, and murmur of far things 
In some divine and unknown tongue to all, 
The sordid merchant pass’d into the hall, 
And saw the master sitting at the board, 
And cried aloud: “ Oh, fair and princely lord ! 
Behold a ruin’d merchant at thy feet, 
Who of thy bounty craves a little meat, 
Lest Hunger fang him in the open ways. 
Unto thy grace and charity he prays, 
And bends him low.”——The host rose up, and took 
The merchant by the hand, with genial look, 
And welcomed him with smiles and hearty speech, 
And, with his own hand, meat and drink did reach. 
And fed him nobly, But the miser’s eye 
Regarded all things avariciously ; 
And soon the splendours of that sun-bright ),ouse,— 
Prodigal wealth, and riches marvellous, 
The lucid gold, outshining everywhere, 
The jewels, making star-rays through the air,-- 
Kindled a sudden hell-flame in his heart, 
Bating his breath, making his blood to start, 
And whisper'd in his brain a Devilish thing : 
Even this: “ When all the house is slumbering, 
And eyes and ears, with fumes of feasting drenched, 
Are sealed in sleep and every sense is quenched, 
I will arise and seize on what I may, 
And place it safely in the court till day ; 
And, that I may escape with all entire, 
This princely house will I consume with fire, 
And burn the pheenix in his spicy nest.” 


The feast being done, all rose to seek their rest; 
And that old traitor, with his lips of fraud, 
Said to the host: * Sweet sir! a spirit flawed 
Has, by the oil and honey of your love, 
Been rendered whole; and He who reigns above 
Will, I doubt not, increase your righteous store— 
Perhaps this very night will crowd still more 
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Into your chests. Look not incredulously : 
Heaven works in darkness and in sleep; and I 
Feel that my tongue has spoken prophecy.” 


The host made answer in a courteous tone ; 
And now the guests into their rooms are shown, 
And mirth and light have vanished from the hall, 
And sleep lies heavy on the souls of all— 

All but that murderous thief, who sits and stares 
Into the lamp’s broad flame, that idly flares, 
Shaking the shadows like a ghostly hand. 

He thinks upon the scheme which he has plann’d: 
He listens to the stillness round about: 

He hears the stirring of the wind without, 

The chirping of the crickets far beneath, 

The sighing sedge upon the neighbouring heath. 
He takes his lamp, and stealthily he goes ; 

The silent house seems conscious in repose : 
Along the stairs the shadows shift and glide ; 
They cling like shrouded devils at his side : 

The marble columns, in their spectral white, 
Come heavily through the glooms to meet the light: 
A dreary quiet lies upon the place. 

That living Avarice, with his crafty face, 

Enters the hall, deserted now and cold, 

And fills a bag with jewels and with gold, 

And takes whatever pleases hina the best ; 

Then places his own diamonds with the rest, 
And in the court-yard stows all privily. 


Now, wake, ye sleepers ; for there’s Murder nigh ! 
A devil is in the house who, while you sleep, 
About the basement noiselessly doth creep, 
And makes a fire with faggots and with straw ; 
And soon the flames will gather strength, and flaw 
Those solid stones, and wrap them like a cloak, 
And glare and lighten through their night of smoke | 
Even now the terror hath advanced its head : 
The infant mischief carefully is fed : 
A scorching tongue hath fastened on the walls— 
Farewell the joy! Farewell the festivals ! 
Up, through the beams, the sharp flames gnaw and 

break, 
Out at the window peering like a snake ; 
The massive pillars fiereely are embraced ; 
The leaden conduits slowly melt and waste; 
Forth leaps the nimble fire, and hastily 
Its bloody writing scores upon the sky ! 
Forth leap the flames ; forth rush the sparks o’erhead ; 
Forth roils the smoke, and burns to heavy red ; 
Forth bursts the steady glare,—and all the night 
has fled! 


A sense of fire has gone throughout the house. 
The host, the guests, and all the servants, rouse ; 
And from their rooms tumultuously they pour, 

A wild and stumbling crowd, and through the door 
Pass into the court-yard. They look around, 

And see their dwelling as with serpents wound, 
And weep, and wring their hands, and ery “ Alas!” 


Meanwhile, the spoiler, seeking to amass 
More treasure still, goes groping here and there 
In empty chambers, and all places where 
The fire has not yet reached ; until at last 
He hears the house awake, and knows his chance is 

ast. 
He obs aloud, “I am undone—undone !” 
And towards the threshold he attempts to run, 
And meets the vengeful fire upon the way, 
And glares against its glare, and stands at bay. 
It is the master now, and he the slave! 
He flies before it; his lips moan and rave ; 
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He runs about; he traces to and fro; 

He calls for help; he knows not where to go ; 
He gnashes like a wild beast in a cage. 

The cruel flames come roaring in their rage, 

And scorch his robe. He howls, “I cannot flee! 
The fire which I have kindled, eateth Me!” 

The pavements glow; the hot air sings and flares; 
For very life he dashes up the stairs, 

And runs toward a window at the back, 

And far away beholds the cloudy rack 

Weltering like blood. One chance alone he sees : 
He leaps straight out and falls between the trees. 
Half-stunn’d, and bruis’d, he rises yet again, 
Making strange sounds, and cursing in his pain. 
He reels and stumbles, yet still holds his flight, 
And fades away into the distant night. 


The noise and clamour have at length awoke 
The neighbours round, who see the glare and smoke, 
And rise, and cast up water on the flames ; 

And soon the fierce destruction shrinks and tames. 
Back goes the scarlet light from far and nigh ; 
Back comes the natural darkness to the sky. 

The empty windows, with their inward red, 

Glow like strange eyes within a dusky head, 

And gleam, and glance, and lingeringly die out, - 
Then, with a joyful cry, the hasty rout 

Enter the house, and find the larger part 

Whole, and unhurt; and each man in his heart 
Rejoices, aud makes merry at the sight. 

And now the master of that palace bright 

Looks round, and finds his household all are there, 
Safe from the fire, uninjured in a hair, 

Except that aged merchant: only he 

Is absent ; and no traces can they see, 

Although the, search the empty rooms and all 
The smoking ruins huddled 'gainst the wall. 

They think—* He did not wake in time to fly ;” 
Till in a heap of charr'd wood they desery 

His lamp, and see that there the fire hegan, 

And say among themselves—* This was the man 
Who lit the flames that might have been our death!” 
And at that instant, in the self-same breath, 

Some others in the open court-yard find 

The plunder which the wretch had left behind; 
And lo! the store is wondrously increas’d 

By a small box of diamonds of the East, 

In value greater than a prince’s crown. 


A proclamation was sent up and down 
The neighbouring land, to see if any claim 
Were made upon these gems; but no one came, 
The true possessor durst not reappear, 
To make his title to the jewels clear~ 
And so, in time, they rightfully belong’d 
To him who had so grievously been wrong'd 
By the first owner: and their worth was higher, 
A thousand fold, than what was burnt by fire. 


Thus joy was born out of calamity ; 
And that old merchant, when he meant to lie, 
Tu very truth had spoken prophecy. 
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WueEn I first took my seat as aclerk in our 
Bank, the state of the country was far less 
safe than it is now. The roads were not only 
unconscious of Macadam, and fatal in many 
places to wheels and springs, but dangerous 
to a still more alarming degree from the out- 
rages and robberies to which travellers were 
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exposed. Men’s minds were unsettled by the 
incidents of the war on which we had just 
entered ; commerce was interrupted, credit 
was at an end, and distress began to be dis- 
covered among whole classes of the population 
who had hitherto liyed in comfort. However 
harshly the law was administered, it seemed 
to have no terrors for the evil-doer, and, in- 
deed, the undiscerning cruelty of the Statute 
book defeated its own object by punishing all 
crimes alike. But, a time of pecuniary pres- 
sure is not a bad season for a bank. The 
house flourished, though the country was in 
great straits ; and the enormous profits at that 
time realised by bankers— which enabled 
them to purchase large estates and outshine 
the old territorial aristocracy—made the pro- 
fession as unpopular among the higher 
classes as it had already become among the 
unreasoning masses. By them,a banker was 
looked upon as a sort of licensed forger, who 
created enormous sums of money by merely 


signing square pieces of flimsy paper ; and [| 


am persuaded the robbery of a bank would 
have been considered by many people quite as 
meritorious an action as the dispersal of a band 
of coiners. These, however, were not the sen- 
timents of us bankers’ clerks. We felt that 
we belonged to a mighty corporation, on 
whose good will depended the prosperity of 
half the farms in the county. We considered 
ourselves the executive government, and 
carried on the business of the office witha 
pride and dignity that would have fitted us 
for Secretaries of State. We used even to 
walk the streets with a braggadocio air, as if 
our pockets were loaded with gold; and if 
two of us hired a gig fora country excursion, 
we pretended to look under the driving-seat 
as if tosee to the safety of inconceivable 
amounts of money: ostentatiously examining 
our pistols, to show that we were determined to 
defend our treasure or die. Not seldom these 
precautions were required in reality ; for, 
when a pressure for gold occurred among our 
customers, two of the most courageous of the 
clerks were despatched with the required 
amount, in strong leathern bags deposited 
under the seat of the gig, which bags they 
were to guard at the risk of their lives. 
Whether from the bodily strength I was gifted 
with, or from some idea that as I was not 
given to boasting, I might really possess the 
necessary amount of boldness, I do not know, 
but I was often selected as one of the guards 
to a-valuable cargo of this description ; 
and as if to show an impartiality be- 
tween the most silent and the most talkative 
of their servants, the partners united with 
me in this service the most blustering, boastful, 
good-hearted and loud-voiced young gentle- 
man I have ever known. You have most of 
you heard of the famous electioneering orator 
Tom Ruddle—who stood at every vacancy 
for county and borough, and passed his whole 
life between the elections, in canvassing for 
himself or friends. Tom Ruddle was my 
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fellow clerk at the time I speak of, and gene- 
rally the companion of my drives in charge of 
treasure. 

“What would you do,” | said to Tom, “in 
case we are attacked ?” 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom, with whom that 
was a favourite way of beginning almost 
every sentence, “Tell ye what! I'll shoot ’em 
through the head.” 

“Then you expect there will be more than 
one ?” 

“T should think so,” said Tom ; “if there 
was only one, I’d jump out of the gig and 
give him a precious licking. Tell ye what ! 
*T would be a proper punishment for his im- 
pertinence.” 

“ And if half a dozen should try it?” 

“ Shoot ’em all!” 

Never was there such a determined cus- 
todier as the gallant Tom Ruddle. 

One cold December evening we were 
suddenly sent off, in charge of three bags of 
coin, to be delivered into customers’ hands 
within ten or twelve miles of the town, The 
clear frosty sky was exhilarating, our courage 
was excited by the speed of the motion, the 
dignity of our responsible office, and a pair of 
horse-pistols which lay across the apron. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom, taking up one 
of the pistols and (as I afterwards found) 
full-cocking it, “I should rather like to meet 
afew robbers. I would serve them as I did 
those three disbanded soldiers.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“Oh! it’s as well,” said Tom, pretending 
to grow very serious, “ to say nothing about 
these unfortunate accidents. Blood is a 
frightful thing on the conscience, and a bullet 
through a fellow’s head is a disagreeable sight ; 
but—tell ye what !—I’d doit again. Fellows 
who risk their lives must take their chance, 
my boy.” 

And here Tom put the other pistol on 
full cock, and looked audaciously on both 
sides of the road, as if daring the lurking 
murderers to come forth and receive the 
reward of their crimes. As to the story of 
the soldiers, and the fearful insinuations of a 
bloody deed executed on one or all, it was a 
prodigious rhodomontade—for Tom was such 
a tender-hearted individual, that if he had 
shot a kitten it would have made him un- 
happy for a week, But, to hear him talk, 
you would have taken him for acivic Richard 
the Third, one who had “ neither pity, love, 
nor fear.” His whiskers also were very fero- 
cious, and suggestive of battle, murder, and 
ruin. So, he went on playing with his 
pistol, and giving himself out for an unpity- 
ing executioner of vengeance on the guilty, 
until we reached the small town where one of 
our customers resided, and it was necessary 
for one of us to carry one of the bags to its 
destination. Tom undertook this task. As 
the village at which the remaining parcels 
were to be delivered was only a mile further 
on, he determined to walk across the fields, 
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|| and join me after he had executed his com- We found three guineas wanting. We were 
| mission. He looked carefully at the priming | luckily able to supply them from our own 
| of his pistol, stuck it ostentatiously in the out-| pockets (having just received our quarter’s 
| side breast-pocket of his great-coat ; and, with | salaries), and I left Tom there, delivered the 


| stately steps, marched off with the heavy 
money-bag in his hand. I put the whip to 
the horse, and trotted merrily forward, 
thinking nothing whatever of robbery or 
danger, in spite of the monitory conversation 
of Tom Ruddle. 


Our first customer resided at the outskirts 


of the village—a farmer who required a con- 
siderable amount in gold. I pulled up at the 
narrow dark entrance of the lane that led up 
to his house ; and, as my absence couldn’t be 
for more than a few minutes, I left the gig, 
and proceeded up the lane with my adie 
I delivered it into the hands of its 
owner ; and, manfully resisting all his hospi- 
table invitations, I took my leave, and walked 
rapidly towards the gig. As I drew near, I 
perceived in the clear starlight a man mounted 
on the step, and groping under the seat. I 
ran forward, and the man, alarmed by my 
approach, rapidly raised himself from his 
stooping position, and, presenting a pistol, 
fired it so close to my eyes that tine flash blinded 
me for a moment; the action was so sudden 
and my surprise so great, that for a short time 
too I was bewildered, and scarcely knew 
whether I was alive or dead. 

The old horse never started at the report, and 
IT rested my hand on the rim of the wheel, 
while I endeavoured to recover my scattered 
thoughts. The first thing I ascertained was 
that the man had disappeared: I then hur- 
riedly examined under the seat; and, to my 
intense relief, perceived the remaining money- 
bag still in its place. There was a slit in it, 
however,near the top, as if made by a knife— 


the robber probably resolving merely to pos-| 


sess himself of the coin, without the dangerous 
accompaniment of the leathern sack, by which 
he might have been traced. 

“Tell ye what!” said a voice close beside 
me, as I concluded my scrutiny ; “I don’t like 
practical jokes like that—firing off pistols to 
frighten folks, You'll alarm the whole 
village,” 

“Tom,” I said, “ now’s the time to show 
your courage. A man has robbed the gig—or 
tried to do it—and has fired at me within a 
yard of my face.” 

Tom grew perceptibly pale at this infor- 
mation. “ Was there only one?” 

“ Only one.” 

“Then the accomplices are near, What's 
to be done? Shall we rouse farmer Malins 
and get his men to help?” 

“Not for the world,” I said, “I would rather 
face a dozen shots than have my carelessness 
known at the Bank. It would ruin me for 
life. Let us count the money in this bag, 
quietly deliver it if it be correct, and then 
ollow the robber’s course.” 

It was only a hundred guinea bag, that 
one, but the counting was nervous work. 





|bag at its destination ve 


near at hand, 
without a word of the robbery, and went 
back to him. 

“Now! Which way did he go?” said Tom, 
resuming a little of his former air, and 
clutching his pistol like the chief of a chorus 
of banditti in a melodrama. 

I told him I had been so confused that I 
had not observed which way he had retreated. 
Tom was an old hand at poaching—though he 
was a clergyman’s son, and ought to have 
set a better example. 

“T have heard a hare stir at a hundred 
yards,” he said, and laid his ear close to the 
frosty ground, “Ifhe’s within a quarter of 
a mile, I shall hear him move.” I lay also 
down on the ground. There was silence 
for a longtime. We heard nothing but our 
breathing and the breathing of the horse. 

“Hush!” said Tom at last. “He has 
come out of hiding. I hear a man’s step far 
away to the left ; bring your pistol, and let 
us follow.” I took the pistol and found the 
flint down on the pan. The man had fired 
at me with my own weapon, and no wonder 
he had fired so suddenly ; for Tom now ac- 
knowledged to his belief that he had forgotten 
to uncock it. 

“Never mind,” said Tom, “Ill blow 
his brains out with mine, and you can split 
his skull with the butt end of yours. Tell 
ye what! It’s of no use to spare those 
malefactors. I'll fire, the moment I see 
him.” 

“ Not till I tell you whether it is the robber 
or not,” 

“Should you know him, do you think ?” 

“Tn the flash of the powder I saw a pair 
of haggard and amazed eyes which I shall 
never forget.” 

“ On, then!” said Tom; “we ’ll have a three 
hundred pound reward, and see the rascal 
hanged besides.” 

We set off, slowly and noiselessly, in the 
direction Tom had pointed out. Occasionally 
he applied his ear to the ground, and always 
muttering “We have him! we have him!” 
proceeded in the same careful manner as 
before. Suddenly Tom said, “ He’s doubling. 
He has been leading us on the wrong scent 
all this time; he has turned towards the 
village.” 

“Then our plan,” I said, “ should be to get 
there before him. If we intercept him in 
that way, he can’t — and I feel sure I 
could identify him if I saw him by candle- 
light.” 

Si Tell ye what !—that’s the plan,” replied 
my companion. “We'll watch at the entrance 
of the village, and arrest him the moment he 
comes in.” 

We crept through an opening of the hedge, 
and got once more in the straight lane that 
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led to the village. It was now very late, 
and the cold was so intense that it kept every 

rson within-doors ; for, we heard no sound 
in the whole hamlet, except, high up in the 
clear air, the ticking of the church clock, and 
the loud jangle of the quarters that seemed 
like peals of artillery in the excited state of 
our minds and senses. Close to the church— 
which appeared to guard the entrance of the 
village, with its low buttressed walls, and its 
watch-tower of a steeple—there was a wretched 
ruined-looking cottage, which projected so 
far into the lane that the space between it 
and the church was not more than eight or 
nine feet. It struck us both at the same 
moment that if we could effect a lodgment 
here, it was impossible for the man to slip 
into the village without our observation. 

After listening for a while at the windows 
and doors of the building, we concluded it 
was uninhabited ; gently pushing open the 
door, we climbed a narrow stone stair-case, 
and were making for a gable end window 
which we had observed from the road, and 
which commanded the whole approach to 
the village, when we heard a voice say ina 
whisper, as we attained the garret we were 
in search of, “Is that you, William ?” 

We stopped for a minute or two and the 
speaker's expectation was disappointed. We 
now placed ourselves at the window, and 
listened for the slightest sound. We remained 
Several 


there, listening, for a long time. 
quarters had died off into “the eternal 
melodies,” far up in the church tower, and 
we were just beginning to despair of seein | 
the object of our search, when Tom nudge 
me noiselessly with his elbow. 

“Tell ye what !” he whispered very softly, 


“there ’s a footstep round the corner. See! | 
There’s a man under the hedge looking 
up at the next window. There—he moves ! 
We must be after him. Hallo! Stop—he 
crosses the lane. He’s coming into this very 
house !” 

I certainly did see a figure silently steal 
across the road and disappear under the door- 
way of the building we were in. But, we had 
no light; and we knew nothing of the ar- 
rangement of the rooms. Another quarter 
thrown off from the old church clock, warned 
us that the night was rapidly passing away. 
We had almost resolved to retrace our steps 
if possible, and get back to where we had 
left our unfortunate horse, when I was again 
nudged by my friend’s elbow. 

“Tell ye what!” he whispered. “ Some- 
thing ’s going on ;” and he pointed toa feeble 
glimmer on the rafters of the roof above us. 

The light proceeded from the next room, 
which had not been built up above the height 
of the ceiling joists, so that the roof was 
common to both chambers—the adjoining one, 
and that in which we were—the partition- 
wall being only seven or eight feet high. We 
could have heard anything that was said, 
but we listened in vain for the slightest 
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sound. The light, however, continued to 
burn ; we saw it flickering across the top of 
the habitation, and dimly playing far up 
among the dark thatch of the roof. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom. “If we could 
get up, on these old joists, we could see into 
the next room. Hold my pistol till I get up 
and—tell ye what!—then I can shoot ’em 
easy.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tom!” I said, “be 
careful. Let me see whether it is the man.” 

“Come up, then,” said Tom, who now be- 
strode one of the main beams and gave me 
a hand to aid my ascent. We were both on 
the level of the dividing wall, and, by placing 
our heads a little forward, could see every 
portion of the neighbouring room. A miser- 
able room it was. There was a small round 
table, there were a couple of old chairs ; but 
utter wretchedness was the characteristic of 
the cheerless and fireless apartment. 

There was a person, apparently regardless 
of the cold, seated at the table and reading 
a book. The little taper which had been 
lighted without any noise, was only sufficient 
to throw its illumination on the features and 
figure of the reader, and on the table at 
which she sat. They were wasted and pallid 
features—but she was young, and very pretty ; 
or the mystery and strangeness of the incident 
threw such an interest around her, that I 
thought so. Her dress was very scanty, 
and a shawl, wrapped closely round her 
shoulders, perhaps displayed, rather than 
concealed the deficiency of her clothing in 
other respects. Suddenly we saw at the 
farther end of the room a figure emerge 
from the darkness; Tom grasped his pistol 
more firmly, and put the cock back, pre- 
venting it from making any noise with his 
thumb. The man stood in the doorway, as if 
uncertain whether to enter or not! He looked 
for a long time at the woman, who still con- 
tinued her reading; and then silently ad- 
vanced, She heard his step, and lifted up her 
head, and looked in his face without saying a 
word. Such a face, so pale, so agitated, I 
never in my life saw. 

“We shall go to-morrow,” he said; “I 
have got some money as I expected.” And 
with these words he laid three golden guineas 
on the table before her. Still, she said nothing 
—but watched his countenance with her lips 
apart. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom ; “That’s the 
money. Is that the man?” 

“T don’t know yet, till I see his eyes.” In 
the meantime, the conversation went on 
below. 

“TI borrowed these pieces from a friend,” 
continued the man, as if in answer to the 
look she bent on him ; “a friend, I tell you. 
I might have had more, but I would take 
only three. They are enough to carry us 
to Liverpool, and, once there, we are sure 
of a passage to the West. Once in the 
West, the world is before us. I can work, 
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Mary. We are young—a poor man has no 
ehance here, but we can go to America with 
fresh hopes——” 

“ And 4 good conscience ?” said the woman, 
in a whisper like Lady Macbeth’s. 

The man was silent. At last he seemed to 
grow angry at the steadiness of her gaze. 

Why do you look at me in that manner? 
I tell you we shall start to-morrow.” 

“ And the money ?” said the woman. 

“T will send it back to my friend from 
whom I borrowed it, out of my first earnings. 
I took only three, in case it should incommode 
him to lend me more.” 

“T must see that friend myself,” said Mary, 
“before I touch the money.” 

“Tell ye what! Is it the man?” again 
asked Tom. 

“Hush!” I said; “let us listen.” 

“T recognised a friend of mine in one of 
the clerks in the Melfield Bank. I give you 
my word I got the coins from him.” 

“Tell ye what! He confesses,” said Tom ; 
“let us spring on him by surprise—an ugly 
ruffian as ever I saw !” 

“And with that sum,” he continued, “see 
what we cando, It will relieve us from our 
distress, which has come upon us—Mary, you 
know I speak the truth in this—from no other 
fault of mine than too much confidence in a 
treacherous friend, I can’t see you starve. 
I can’t see the baby reduced from our com- 
fortable keeping to lie on straw at the end 
of a barn like this. I can’t do it—I won’t!” 
he went on, getting more impassioned in his 
words. “At whatever cost, I will give you 
a chance of comfort and independence.” 

“ And peace of mind?” replied Mary. “Oh, 
William, I must tell you what terrible fears 
have been in my heart, all this dreary night, 
during your absence; I have read, and prayed, 
and turned for comfort to -Heaven. Oh, 
William, give the money back to your friend 
—I say nothing about the loan—take it back ; 
I can’t look at it! Let us starve—let us 
die, if it must be so—but take that money 
away.” 

Tom Ruddle gently put down the cock of 
his pistol, and ran the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes. 

“Let us trust, William,” the woman went 
on, “and deliverance will be found. The 
weather is very cold,” she added. “There 
seems no visible hope; but I cannot altogether 
despair at this time of the year. This barn 
is not more humble than the manger at Beth- 
lehem, which I have been reading about all 
night.” 

At this moment, a great clang of bells 
pealed from the old church tower; it was 
so near that it shook the rafters on which 
we sat, and filled all the room with the sharp 
ringing sound, “Hark!” cried the man, 
startled, “ What’s that ?”—*“It is Christmas 
morning,” said the woman. “ Ah, William, 
William, what a different spirit we should 
welcome it with; in what a different spirit 
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we have welcomed it, many and many a 
happy time !” 

e listened for a moment or two to the 
bells. Then he sank on his knees, and put 
his head on her lap; and there was perfect 
silence except the Christmas music. “Tell 
ye what!” said Tom. “I remember we 
always sang a hymn at this hour, in my 
father’s house. Let us be off—I wouldn’t 
disturb these people for a thousand guineas.” 

Some little noise was made by our prepa- 
rations to descend. ‘The man looked up, 
while the woman still continued absorbed in 
prayer. My head was just on the level of 
the wall. Our eyes met. They were the 
same that had flashed so wildly when the 
pistol was fired from the gig. We continued 
our descent. The man rose quietly from his 
knees, and put his finger to his lip. When 
we got down stairs he was waiting for us at 
the door. “Not before her,” he said. “I 
would spare her the sight, if I could. Iam 
guilty of the robbery, but I wouldn’t have 
harmed you, sir. The pistol went off, the 
moment I put my hand upon it. For God’s 
sake tell her of it gently, when you have 
taken me away !” 

“Tell ye what! ” said Tom Ruddle—whose 
belligerent feelings had entirely disappeared— 
“the pistol was my mistake, and it’s all a 
mistake together. Come to my friend and 
me, at the Bank, the day after to-morrow, 
and—tell ye what !—the sharp wind brings 
water to my eyes—we’ll manage to lend you 
some more.” : 

So, the bells still rang clear in the midnight 
air ; and our drive home through the frosty 
lanes was the pleasantest drive we ever had in 
our lives. 


THE CHARWOMAN’S STORY. 

A person is flustered by being had up into 
the dining-room for to drink merry Christ- 
mases and them (though wishing, I am sure, 
to every party present as many as would be 
agreeable to their own selves), and it an’t easy 
rightly to remember at a moment’s notice 
what a person did see in the ghostly way. 
Indeed I never seen nothing myself, it being 
Thomas which did so—and fe heard it. 
Hows’ever, the account of it having been 
seemingly carried tothe youngladies by Nurse, 
and they wishing to know it all correct, it 
were as I will now mention. 

I was cook to Alderman Playford when he 
died so suddenly; and very handsome 
mourning we servants had, though I’m only 
a hard-working charwoman now. 

The Alderman kept up two establishments ; 
his town-house at Dewcester, for the sake of 
the business, and his country-house at Brown- 
ham, five or six miles off. I was at Brown- 
ham, and I liked that the best because the 
young ladies liked it best ; they were real 
ae, they were. We had everything com- 
fortable there; I may say grand: gardens, 
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something about his feelings ; but he was just | 
as usual, When the kitchen clock pointed to | 
a quarter to twelve, I took up my candle, and | 
says, “Good night, Thomas, I’m going: to | 
bed.”—“ Good night, cook,” says he; “I'll | 
clear away the ladies’ supper-things out | 


there was, and fish-ponds, a brewery, and a 
dairy, besides stables and that. Latterly too, 
the Alderman spent most of his time there. 
Thomas, the coachman, used to drive him 
backwards and forwards when he had to go 
to Dewcester; where he sometimes slept, if 





there was anything particular going on in the 
Aldermen’s Room, or if there was a Ward 
Election coming on; for the Alderman, you 
know, was a great electioneerer. But Thomas 
always came home to us: when the Alderman 
slept at Dewcester, he returned to Brownham 
for the sake of protection to us females, and 
to attend to the things. 

Now the Alderman had had a paralytic 
stroke some years before; and, ever since 
then, though he got quite over it, he hada 
very curious step, and one of his shoes made 
a queer creaking noise, not like any other 
noise as ever I heard. As he used to be 
coming down the front gravel walk, or going 
from one part of the house to another — 
it was a large, old-fashioned, red brick house, 
it was—his shoe went “Creak! creak!” 
so that you could tell exactly where he 
was without seeing him. He didn’t walk 
heavy, and he didn’t walk quick ; and, long 
before he came in sight, you knew he was 


a coming by the noise of his creaking shoe, | 


though you couldn’t hardly hear the sound 
of his footsteps. I’ve heard many and many 
a creaking shoe, but I never hear one creak 
like that. 

Thomas and me was very good friends. I 
thought he ’d meant more by it than he did, 
though I don’t believe, even now, that ’twas 
all cupboard love, though certainly some of it 
was. Who can tell what might have hap- 

ened, if he. hadn’t married the Widow 
gers, that everybody said was left so well, 
when she wasn’t? Poor Thomas! The day 
after his wedding was a sad day for him ; he 
having gone and done it, past looking back. 
But we was always good friends at Brownham, 
as fellow-servants ought to be. I was mistress 
in the kitchen ; and he didn’t fare the worse 
for that. 

One evening he’d come back from driving the 
Alderman to Dewcester, and he was to go and 
fetch him in the afternoon next day. The night 
was wet and muggy, with a gusty wind. As 
we sat in the kitchen, we could hear the rain 
beat against the outside shutters, and the 
water pour from the spouts on the roof. The 
wind puffed and blew, like a man in a passion, 
asif it were whirling round and round the 
house, to try and find a place to get in at. 
Thomas had taken off his wet leggings and 
things, and put on his in-door ones, and we 
all sat chatting round the kitchen fire a little 
later than usual. We heard the young ladies 
go up stairs to bed, and then the other maids 
went up to bed too, leaving Thomas and me a 
little while to ourselves. 

So we went on talking and talking about 
the family, and about the neighbours, and I 
thought that, perhaps, Thomas would say 





of the dining-room, and then I ’ll go to bed, 
too, for I’m tired,” says he. 

I hadn’t been up-stairs more than a quarter 
of an hour, and hadn’t finished undressing, 
before I heard some one tapping at my door, 
“Who’s that?” says I, in a fright.— 
“That’s me, cook,” says Thomas, “I want to 
speak to you.”—I couldn’t think what he 
wanted to say; he’d had plenty of time to 
say anything particular, but I little thought 
he ’d seen the Widow Rogers that very after- 
noon. So I dressed myself, and came out 
into the passage, and there stood Thomas 
looking more serious than I’d ever seen him 
at church. “Come down stairs, cook,” says 


he, “I’ve something to tell you ;” so solemn- | 


like that I couldn’t think what could be the 
matter. 

We went into the kitchen. I made up the 
fire a little, and sat-down by it. Thomas took 
a seat on the other side. He behaved just as 
if he’d been ata funeral. “Cook,” says he, 
“T’m sure you ’ll hear of something soon.”— 
“ Lor, Thomas,” says I, “what should I hear 
of ?”"—“ Why,” says he, “you'll find the 


Alderman is dead.”—“ Dead ! ” says I, “that’s | 


very shocking ! ” 

“Tt isn’t half so shocking as what J have just 
heard. 
voice, “ Cook, I have just heard the Alder- 
man’s ghost, and I’m sure we shall never see 
him any more alive! When I went to clear 
away the ladies’ supper-things in the dining- 
room, I found a glass full of punch standing in 
the middle of the tray. You know that’s the 
way they often do, when I come home wet after 
driving the Alderman ”—(for they were real 
ladies: it would have been too familiar-like 
to say, Thomas, here’s a glass of punch for 
you)—* and I was just going to drink it off 
to the Alderman’s health, when I heard the 
hall-door open, and creak! creak! creak! 
came the sound of his footsteps across the 
hall. I did not at the moment think it 
strange he should come back to Brownham so 
late, and so I sets down the punch, and takes 
up a candle, and runs out of the room, to show 
him a light. I could see nothing at all; but 
master’s footsteps passed me, and went creak! 
creak! creak! upthe stairs. I followed them 
to the first landing-place, but still I could see 
no Alderman, nor nothing. I cries out ‘Good 
God, sir, where are you?, Don’t do this!’ I 
stopped and listened ; not a sound but the 
creak ! creak! creak! The -footsteps went 
up to his room-door ; I heard the door open 
and shut, and then I heard nothing more. 
But, cook, the doors are all barred and locked 
for the night, and how could the Alderman 
get into the house? As sure as you're alive, 

ve heard his ghost !” 


Cook,” says he, in a hollow tone of 
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I thought so too, at the time, and now I 
| know it. We sat up all night to be ready 
for the news when it came from Deweester. 
Early next morning a messenger arrived. 
Thomas let him in; and before he told us 
|| what had brought him to Brownham, Thomas 
|| said to him, “ Alderman Playford is dead.” 
The messenger was astonished, as well he 
might be, ami said “ Lor, how could you know 
that ?”—* He died last night,” said Thomas, 
“as the clock was striking twelve, and I heard 
| his footstep cross the hall, and go up the stair- 
case. The Alderman’s step is like nobody 
else’s, and I knew by that he must be 
dead.” 

And wishing we may all live happy ever 
afterwards ! 


THE DEAF PLAYMATE’S STORY. 


I pon’r know how you have all managed, 
or what you have been telling. I have been 


thinking all this time, what I could tell that | 


was interesting ; and I don’t know anything 
very particular that has happened to me, 
except all about Charley Felkin, and why he 
has asked me to go and stay there. I will 
tell you that story, if you like. 

You know Charley is a year younger than 
I am, and I had been at Dr. Owen’s a year 
when he came. He was to bein my room; 


first ; and altogether, he fell to my share; 
and so we saw a great deal of each other. 
He soon cheered up, and could stand his 
ground; and we were great friends. He 


soon got to like play, and left off moping ; | 


and we used to talk a great deal in wet 
weather, and out on long walks. Our best 
talks, though, were after we were gone to 
bed. I was not deaf then ; and we used to 
have such talks about home, and ghosts, and 
all sorts of things; and nobody ever over- 
heard us that we know of, but once ; and then 
we got nothing worse than a tremendous rap 
at the door, and the Doctor bidding us go to 
sleep directly. 

ell; we went on, just so, fora good while, 
till I began to have the ear-ache. At first, 
Charley was very kind to me, I remember 
his asking me, once, to lean my head on his 
shoulder, and his keeping my head warm till 
the pain got better; and he sat quite still the 
whole time. But perhaps he got tired ; or 
—I don’t know—perhaps I grew cross. I 
used to try not ; but sometimes the pain was 
so bad, and lasted so long, that I used to 
wish I was dead; and I dare say I might be 
cross enough then, or dismal, which boys 
like worse. Charley used to seem not to 
believe there was anything the matter with 
me. I used to climb up the apple-tree, and 
get on the wall, and pretend to be asleep, to 
get out of their way ; and then the boys used 
to come running that way, and say, “ Humpty 
Dumpty sat on the wall ;” and one day when 


| wards. 


| able. 
and he did not know anything about school ; | 
and he was younger, and uncomfortable at | 





I heard Charley say it, I said “Oh, Charley!” 
and he said, “ Well, why do you go dumping 
there?” and he pretended that I made a 
great fuss about nothing. I know he did not 
really think so, but wanted to get rid of 
it all. I know it, because he was so kind 
always, and so merry when I got well again, 
and went to play with the rest. And then, I 
was pleased, and thought I must have been 
cross, to have thought the things I had ; and 
so we never explained. If we had, it might 
have saved a great deal that happened after- 
I am sure I wish we had. 

When Charley came, he was a good deal 
behind me—being a year younger, and never 
having been to school. I used to think I 
could keep a-head of all but three boys in 
my class ; and I used to try, hard, to kee» 
a-head of them. But, after a time, I began 
to go down. I used to learn my lessons as 
hard as ever; still, somehow the_boys were 
quicker in answering, and half-a-dozen of 
them used to get my place, before I knew 
what it was all about. Dr. Owen saw me, 
one day, near the bottom of the class; and 
he said he never saw me there before ; and 
the usher said I was stupid ; and the Doctor 
said, then I must be idle. And the boys said 
so too, and gave me nicknames about it ; I ever. 
thought so myself, too, and I was very miser- 
Charley got into our class before I got 
out of it ; and indeed I never did get out o 
it. I believe his father and mother used to 


|hold me up to him—for he might easily 


speak well of me while he was fond of me. 
At least, he seemed bent upon getting above 
me in class. I did try hard against that ; and 
he saw it, and tried his utmost. I could not 
like him much then. I dare say I was very 
ill-tempered, and that put him out. - After I 
had tried till I was sick, to learn my lesson 
perfect, and then to answer questions, Charley 
would get the better of me; and then he 
would triumph over me, I did not like to 
fight him, because he could not have stood up 
against me :; and besides, it was all true—he 
did beat me at lessons. So we used to go to 
bed without speaking. We had quite left 
off telling stories at night, some time béfore. 
One morning, Charley said, when we got up, 
that I was the most sulky fellow he ever saw. 
I had been afraid, lately, that I was growing 
rather sulky, but I did not know of any 
particular reason that he had for saying so 
just then (though he had a reason, as [ found 
out afterwards). So, I told him what i 
thought—that he had grown very unkind, 
and that I would not bear with it if he did 
not behave as he used to do. He said that 
whenever he tried to do so, I sulked. I did 
not know, then, what reason he had to say 
that, nor what this was all about. The thing 
was, he had felt uncomfortable, the night 
before, about something in his behaviour to 
me, and he had whispered to me, to ask me 
to forgive him. It was quite dark, and I 
never heard him: he asked me to turn and 
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speak to him ; but I never stirred, of course ; 
and no wonder he supposed I was sulking. 
But all this is very disagreeable ; and om 
will go on to other things. 

Mrs. Owen was in the orchard one day, and 
she chanced to look over the hedge, and she 
saw me lying on my face on the ground. I 
used often to be so then, for I was stupid at 
play, where thére was any calling out, and 
the boys used to make game of me. Mrs. 
Owen told the Doctor, and the Doctor said 
there must be something wrong, and he 
should be better ‘satisfied if Mr. Pratt, the 
surgeon, saw me. Mr. Pratt found out that 
I was deaf, though he could not tell what was 
the matter with my ears. He would have 

ut on blisters, and I don’t know what else ; 
but the Doctor said it was so near the holi- 
days, I had better wait till I got home. There 
was an end to taking places, however. The 
Doctor told them all, that it was clear now 
why I had seemed to go back so much; and 
that he reproached himself, and wondered at 
everybody—that the reason had not been 
found out before. The top of the class was 
nearest to the usher, or the Doctor, when he 
heard us; and I was to stand there always, 
and not take places with the rest. After 
that, I heard the usher very well, and got on 
again. And after that, the boys, and par- 
ticularly Charley, were kinder again ; and if 
I had been good-tempered, I dare say all 
would have gone right. But, somehow, every- 


thing seemed to go wrong and be uncomfort- 
able, wherever I might be, and I was always 


longing to be somewhere else. I was longing 
now for the holidays. I dare say every boy 
was longing for the holidays ; but I was par- 
ticularly, because everything at home was 
so bright, and distinct, and cheerful, compared 
with school, that half-year. Everybody 
seemed to have got to speak thick and 
low ; most of the birds seemed to have gone 
away ; and this made me long more to see 
my turtle-doves, which Peggy ‘had promised 
to take care of for me. Even the church-bell 
seemed as if it was muffled; and when the 
organ played, there were great gaps in the 
musie, which was so spoiled that I used to 
think I had rather there had been no music 
atall. But all this is disagreeable too ; so I 
will go on about Charley. 

His father and mother asked me to go 
home with him, to stay for a week ; and father 
said I might ; so I went—and I never was so 
uncomfortable in my life. I did not hear 
what they said to each other, unless I was 
quite in the middle of them, and I knew I 
looked stupid when they were all laughing, 
and I did not know what it was about. I 
was sure that Charley’s sisters were quizzing 
me,—Kate particularly. I felt always as if 
everybody was looking at me; and I know 
they talked about me sometimes. I know it 
because I heard something that Mrs, Felkin 
said one day, when there was a noise in the 
street, and she spoke loud without knowing 
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it. 
poor child was deaf.” 


I heard her say, “He never told us the 
T don’t know why, but 
I could not bear this. And, after that, some 
of them were always telling me things in a 
loud voice, so that everybody turned and 
looked at me; and then I made a mistake 
sometimes about what they told me; and one 
mistake was so ridiculous that I saw Kate 
turn her back to laugh, and she laughed for 
ever so long after. Altogether, I could not 
bear it, and soT ran away. It was all very 
silly of me, and I know I was very ill-tempered, 
and I know how Mr. and Mrs. Felkin must 
have found themselves mistaken about me, 
as a friend for Charley; but I did not see 
any use in staying longer, just to be pitied 
and laughed at, without doing any good to 
anybody ; so I ran away at the end of three 
days. I did so long to come home; for I 
never had any doubt that everything would 
be comfortable at home. I knew where the 
coach passed,—a mile and a half from Mr, 
Felkin’s,—very early in the morning, and I 
got out of the study window and ran, 
Nobody was up, though, and I need not have 
been afraid. I had to ask the gardener for 
the key of the back gate, and he threw it to 
me from his window. When I was outside, I 
called to him to bid him ask Charley to send 
my things after me to my father’s house. By 
the road-side, there was a pond, under a high 
hedge, and with some dark trees bending 
over it. It just came into my head to drown 
myself there, and I should be out of every 
body’s way, and all this trouble would be at 
anend. But ah! when I saw our chureh- 
steeple, I was happy! When I saw our 
own gate, I thought I should go on to be 
happy. 

But I did not. It was all over directly. I 
could not hear what my mother whispered 
when she kissed me; and all their voices 
were confused and everything else seemed 
to have grown still and dull. I might have 
known all that ; but somehow I did not ex- 
pect it. Ihad been vexed that the Feikins 
called me deaf; and now I was hurt at the 
way in which my brothers and sisters used to 
find fault with me for not hearing things. 
Ned said once “none are so deaf as those 
that won’t hear ;” and my mother told me, 
every day, that it was inattention ; that if I 
were not so absent, I should hear as much as 
anybody else. I don’t think I was absent. I 
know I used to long and to try to hear till I 
could not help erying ; and then I ran and 
bolted myself into my own room. I think I 
must have been half crazy then, judging by 
what I did to my turtle-doves. Peggy had 
taken very good care of them; and they 
soon knew me again, and used to perch on 
my head and my shoulder, as if I had never 
been away. But their cooing was not the 
least like what it used to be. I could not 
hear it at all, unless I put my head against 
the cage. I could hear some other birds very 
well; so I fancied it must somehow he the 
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fault of the doves that they would not coo to 
me. One'day I took one of them out of the 
cage, and coaxed her at first, and tried every 
way ; and at last I squeezed her throat a 
little. I suppose I got desperate because she 
would not coo as I wanted ; and I killed her 
—broke her neck. You all remember about 
that—how I was punished, and so on: but 
nobody knew how miserable I was. I will 
not say any more about that: andI would 
not have mentioned it but for what it led to. 

The first thing that it led to, was, that the 
whole family were, in a way, afraid of me. 
The girls used to slink away from me; and 
never Jet me play with the baby—as if I should 
strang.e that! I used to pretend not to care 
for being punished ; and I know I behaved 
horridly. One thing was—a very disagreeable 
thing—that I found father and mother did 
not know. every thing. Till now, I had 
always thought they did: but, now, they did 
not know me at all; and that was no great 
wonder, behaving as I did then. But they 
used to advise things that were impossible. 
They used to desire me to ask always what 
everybody said: but we used to pass, every 
Sunday, the tombstone of old Miss Chapman ; 
and I remembered how it used to be when 
anybody saw her coming in at the gate. They 
used to cry out “O dear, here comes Miss 
Chapman! What shall we do? She will 
stay till dinner time, and we shall not get 
back our voices fora week. Well! don’t tell 
her all she asks for. She is never satisfied. 
Really it is a most dreadful bore,” and so on, 
till she was at the room door. This was 
because she would know everything that 
everybody said. I could not bear to be 
like her; and I could not bear now to 
think how we all used to complain of her. It 
was only from a sort of feeling then that I 
did not do what my father and mother told 
me, and that I was sure they did not under- 
stand about it: but now, I see why, and so 
do they. One can’t tell what is worth re- 
peating and what is not. If one never asks, 
somebody always tells what it is best to tell ; 
but if one is always asking and teasing, 
people must get as tired of one as we were of 
poor Miss Chapman. 

So, I had to get on all alone. I used to read 
in acorner, great part of the day ; and I used 
to walk by myself—long walks over the com- 
mon, while the others used to go together to 
the meadows, or through the lanes. M 
father commanded me to go with the rest; 
and then I used to get another ramble by my- 
self. There was a pond on the common, so 
far like that one in the lane I spoke of, that 
it put me in mind of what I mentioned. I 
used to sit and look into the pond and throw 
stones in. I began to fancy, now, that I 
should be happier when I got back to school 
again. It was very silly when I had once 
been so disappointed about home; but, I 
suppose everybody is always hoping for 
something or other—and I did not know 
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what else to hope. But I keep getting into 
disagreeable things and forgetting Charley. 

One night when the elder ones were just 
thinking of’ going to bed, I came down in my 
night-clothes, walking in my sleep with my 
eyes wide open. The stone hall, so cold to my 
bare feet, awoke me ; but yet I could not have 
been quite awake, for I went into the kitchen 
instead of up to bed again, and I remember 
very little about that night. They say I 
stared at the candles the whole time ; but I 
remember Dr. Robinson being there. I sel- 
dom slept well then. J was always dreaming 
and eae of all sorts of music, 
and of hearing the wind, and people talking ; 
and then of all sorts of trouble from not being 
able to hear anybody; and it always ende 
with a quarrel with Charley, and my knocking 
him down. But my mother knew nothing of 
this, and she was as frightened that night as 
if I had been crazy. The Doctor advised 
them to send me to school again for one half- 
year, and see how I got on after some ex- 
periments had been tried with my ears. But 
[ want to get on about Charley. 

Charley arrived at school, two hours after 
me. He seemed not to like to shake hands, 
and he walked away directly. I saw he did 
not mean to be friends; and I supposed he 
felt his father’s house insulted by my running 
away. But, I did not know all the reason he 
had,—neither then, nor for some time after. 
When we became friends again, I found that 
Kate had seen how hurt I was at her laugh- 
ing at me, and that she was so sorry that she 
went up to my room-door several times, and 
knocked, and begged that I would forgive 
her; or that I would open my door, and 
speak to her, at least. She knocked so loud 
that she never doubted my hearing her; but 
I never did, and the next thing was that I 
ran away. Of course, Charley could not 
forgive this; he was my great enemy now. 
In school, he beat me, of course; every 
body might do that: but I had a chance 
in things that were not done in class,— 
such as the Latin essay for a prize, for 
instance. Charley was bent upon getting 
that prize, and he thought he should, be- 
cause, though he was younger than I, he 
was a good deal before me in school. 
However, I got the prize; and some of the 
boys said it was a shame. They thought it 
was through favour, because I had grown 
stupid. They said so, and Charley said so ; and 
he seovehed me all he could,—more on Kate’s 
account than his own, though, as he told me 
afterwards. One day, he insulted me so in 
the play-ground, that I knocked him down. 
There was no reason why I should not now ; 
for he had grown very much, and was as 
strong as I had ever been, while I was 
nothing like so strong as I had been, or as I 
am now. The moment he was up, he flew at 
me in the greatest rage that ever you saw. 
I was the same: and we were hurt enough, I 
can tell you,—both of us,—so much, that 
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Mrs. Owen came to see us in our Own rooms 
(for we had not the same room this half-year). 
We did not want to tell her anything, or to 
seem to make a party. But she somehow found 
out that I felt very lonely, and was very un- 
happy. I am sure it was her doing that the 
dear, considerate, wise Doctor was so kind to 
me when I went into the school again,—being 
very kind to Charley too. He asked me, 
one afternoon, to go fora drive with him in his 
gig. The reason he gave was, that his busi- 
ness took him near the place where my father 
and he used to go to school together; but I 
believe it was more that we might have a 
long talk, all by ourselves. 

Wetalked a good deal about some of the 
fine old heroes, and then about some of the 
martyrs ; and he said, what to be sure is true, 
that it is an advantage for any one to know 
clearly, from beginning to end, what his 
heroism is to be about, that he may arm him- 
self with courage and patience, and be secure 
against surprises. I began thinking of my- 
self; but 1 did not suppose Ae did, till it 
came out by degrees. Hethought that deafness 
and blindness were harder to bear than almost 
anything. He called them calamities. I 
can’t tell you all he said: he never meant 
that I should: but he told me the very worst ; 
and he said that he did it on purpose. He 
told me what a hopeless case he believed mine 
to be, and what it would cut me off from ; 
but, he said that nothing of the sort could cut a 


person off from being a hero, and here was the 
way wide open for me: not for the fame of it, 


but for the thing itself. I wondered that I 
had never thought of all that before; but I 
don’t think I shall ever forget it. 

Well! When we came back, there was 
Charley loitering about,—looking for us, 
clearly. He asked me whether we should be 
friends. I was very williag, of course: and 
it was still an hour to supper; so we went 
and sat on the wall under the apple-tree, and 
talked over everything. There, we found how 
much we had both been mistaken, and that 
we did not really hate one another at all. 
Ever since that, I have liked him better than 
ever I did before, and that is. saying a great 
deal, He never triumphs over me now ; and 
he tells me fifty things a-day that he never 
used to think of. He says I used to look as 
if I did not like to be spoken to ; but that I 
have chipped up wonderfully. And I know 
that he has given up his credit and his plea- 
sure, many a time, to help me, and to stay by 
me. He will not have that trouble at school 
again, as I am not going back ; but I know 
how it will be at Charley’s home, thistime. I 
know it, by his saying that Kate will never 
laugh at me again. I believe she might, for 
that matter. At least, I think I could stand 
most people’s laughing, now. Father and 
mother, and everybody, know that the whole 
thing is quite altered now, and that Charley 
and I shall never quarrel again. I shall not 
run away from that house again,—nor from 
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Asout twenty years ago, I was articled 
clerk in the small seaport town of Muddle- 
borough, half rural, half fishing, with a smal] 
remains of once profitable smuggling, and a 
few reminiscences of successful privateering, to 
which one street and several public-houses 
owed their foundation. The rector, the 
banker, the lawyer—my master, who had the 
tin cases of half the county, in the dusty 
dining-room that formed his office—the 
doctor, and the owner of the two brigs and a 
schooner which composed the mercantile navy, 
were the acknowledged heads of our town. 

Tt was a moot point whether the banker or 
my master, the lawyer, were the greater man. 
The banker, Isaac Scrawby, was supposed to 
be of boundless wealth; it was before the 
time of Joint-stock Banks, and there was not 
a farmer or a fisherman who did not prefer 
Scrawby’s torn, dingy notes, to tlie newest 
Bank of England. His paper was the stock 
of canvas bags, and was hoarded away in old 
women’s worsted stockings; as was plainly 
shown when he stopped payment in the first 
crisis after Peel’s Bill and paid three shillings 
in the pound. . But then, Lawyer Closeleigh, 
my master, besides being able to lend every- 
body money, knew all the secrets of the 
county, and had a hand in everything — 
except the births, which he left to the doctor. 

There were three or four clerks who jog- 
trotted through the business, Old Closeleigh 
generally wore a green coat with gilt basket 
buttons : breeches, and top-boots ; seldom sat 
down or took up a pen except to write a 
letter to a great client; but held audiences 
on market days, and gave advice, and took 
instructions at coverside in the hunting 
season. 

As a large premium had been paid with 
me, of course I did nothing ; an attempt was 
made while I was yet green, by old Foumart, 
the common law clerk, to induce me to 
serve writs; but, that having failed, I was 
left to take care of one of the rooms of the 
deserted mansion which formed our offices, 
and to entertain the clients who were shown 
in to wait their turn. 

Dulness and respectability were the charac- 
teristics of our town. We had few poor, or 
if we had, we never heard much about them. 
The same people went through the same duties 
and the same serious amusements, all the year 
round. The commencement of the fishing 
season, and the annual fair, were our only events. 
There were no fortunes made or lost. Smug- 
gling, under the modern arrangements, had be- 
come too hazardous and low for respectable 
people to venture on, although there were 
strange stories afloat, as to the adventures of 
the fathers of the present generation, 
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Every year, the more restless and ambitious 
young men of all classes swarmed’ away to 
regions where industry was more active. In 
a word, “our town” was the quietest, 
sleepiest collection of plodding, saving, non- 
speculating folks, whose utmost efforts 
enabled them to keep the town-pump in 
repair, and the roof of the town-hall water- 
tight ; but, who could never be induced to raise 
money enough to build a much needed pier, 
or to remit the town dues, in order to induce 
a steamboat—arecent innovation which passed 
our port—to call in and open up competition 
with the slow sailing coasters on which we 
were dependent for communication with the 
next town. 

Into this English Sleepy Hollow, there 
came one day—whether by land or water, in 
a fishing-boat, or on his sturdy legs, never 
was known—a tall, thin, pale, bronzed, 
soldier-like looking man, between forty and 
fifty years of age: with one hand, and an 
iron hook screwed on a wooden block where 
his other should have been ; scantily dressed 
in a half-soiled, half gamekeeper suit. 

A party, including the parson, the doctor, 
and my master, Mr. Closeleigh, were going out 
shooting over a famous woodcock cover, and 
were lamenting aloud the absence of old Phil 
Snare—the best beater in the county—when 
the one-armed man offered his services, in a 
manner so neat, civil, and respectful, that, 
although there was a slight taste of brogue 
in his accent, and ours was a county where 
wandering Irishmen were not held in much 
favour, they were accepted. A long hazel 
wand was soon in his hand ; and, before the 
day was over, it was universally acknow- 
ledged that one-handed Peter was the best 
beater, and the most amusing handy fellow, 
that any of the party had ever known. 
According to his story, he was a pensioned 
soldier proceeding to visit a relation whom he 
hoped to find well settled at a town a hundred 
miles to the north. <A glass of grog opened 
his mouth, and he related with great tact a 
few of his adventures. 

From that day, Peter became the odd-man 
of the town, and every one wondered how we 
had done so long without so useful a per- 
sonage. He carried letters, he cleaned guns, 
he manufactured flies for fishing, he doctored 
dogs, he brought the messages of wives— 
wrapped in a droll envelope of his own—to 
dilatory husbands delaying at club dinners ; 
he took the place of the doctor’s boy and 
the lawyer’s, too ; was always ready with a 
grave face and a droll answer; was never 
tired, and seldom in a hurry. He walked in 
and out of all houses like a tame cat, and 
made a capital living, as all people do who 
manage to become the indispensable solvers 
of difficulties. 

In a very short time Peter had emerged, a 
very butterfly, from the grub or chrysalis 
state. The ragged shooting-jacket was dis- 
carded for a green coat of loose fit and 





many pockets, smart enough for my Lord 
Browse’s head gamekeeper. An open waist- 
coat displayed highly respectable linen ; from 
head to foot he showed the advantage of 
being on good credit with the best tradesmen ; 
and yet he owned no master. He began to 
give up carrying messages, except for the 
“fust of the quality ;” had a staff of boys, to 
whom he gave orders ; and, when out on a 
shooting party, carried a capital gun — the 
property of a sporting publican—with the 
air of one who came out purely for health, 
exercise, and sport ; and not the least like the 
half-starved ragged creature who had been too 
happy to sleep in a barn, and accept a plate 
of broken meat. 

But, the favour in which Peter was held 
was not confined to our sportsmen ; he seemed 
equally taken into the confidence of those who 
never handled a gun or threw a fly. He 
began with the smallest tradesmen, but 
grew daily more indispensable to our most 
topping shopkeepers, Mr. Tammy, the draper 
in the market-place, who always wore a-~ 
white cravat and pumps, was seen walking 
in his garden with Peter for an hour one 
evening, by Miss Spark, who peeped through 
a hole in the garden door ; and she declared 
that Peter at parting patted Tammy on the 
back—yet he was churchwarden that year! 
This story was at first disbelieved, although 
it was remarked that Peter’s improvement 
in hosiery dated from that garden walk. 
Soon afterwards, Kinine, our head chemist 
and druggist, a great orator at parish meet- 
ings, and a scientific authority, was observed 
by his errand-boy studying geography, with 
a large map before him: over which Peter’s 
iron hook travelled with great rapidity. 
From that time, the whole town seemed 
seized with a rage for refreshing its geogra- 
phical studies. Spain and Portugal were the 
special localities in favour ; the demand for 
books on the Peninsular War became great 
at the circulating library ; and the bookseller 
in the market received orders for not less 
than three Portuguese dictionaries, in one 
week, 

As for Peter, he became a lion of the first 
magnitude. He breakfasted with Smoker, 
the sporting publican—dined with Tiles the 
shoemaker—took tea with Jolly the butcher 
—supped with Kinine the druggist—and 
held chats with Smooth the barber, and Mr. 
Closeleigh himself. Ostensibly, he was asked 
to relate the stories of his campaigns, 
which he did with great unction ; and, 
strangely enough, people never seemed tired 
of hearing of Peter’s marches, Peter’s battles, 
and how Peter lost his hand. It was re- 
marked by the curious, that these battle 
stories always ended in Peter’s being taken 
mysteriously into some back parlour or 
garden, there to whisper for an hour or 
two with the head of the house ‘over a pipe | 
and strong waters; though no one ever 





saw Peter the worse for liquor. No, Peter 
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always seemed to imbibe silence with his| 
og. 

At length, in spite of very vigorous at- 


tempts at mystery, it began to be whispered | 


about, that Peter was the owner of a valuable 
secret concerning a treasure buried in the 
wars. People not yet in his confidence pooh- 
poohed the idea, and yet Peter’s friends in- 
creased in number daily. 

For my own part, I had not yet arrived at 
the money-hunting age; my heart was then 
all upon horses and dogs, embroidered waist- 
coats, and Albanian fancy dresses: with some 
dreams of Gulnares and Medoras, and 


pretty Annie Blondie, the rector’s | 


A hidden treasure did not excite me to desire 
Peter’s patronage, nearly so much as his skill 
in dressing a Mayfly. As it happened, my 
passion for fishing let me into the secret 
which had been travelling up and down the 
best streets of our town. 

One fine summer’s evening I had been 
trying all I knew, without success, to inveigle 
a great four pound trout, who kept lazily 
rising and sinking at the far side of a deep 
pool, under the overhanging roots of a gnarled 


willow-tree ; when Peter, stealing with his | 


quiet lengthy stride across the grass, made 
his appearance at my elbow suddenly. 

“Will you let me try, Master Charles, what 
I can do with the big rogue?” 

TI did let him, and he dropped the fly—a fly 
of his own making—just behind the big trout, 
as light as thistle-down ; one dash, one splash ; 
and in ten minutes the trout was safe under 
my landing net, flapping out his life on the 
grass, 

“ Always throw just behind them big ‘uns, 
Master Charles, and they'll take sure enough, 
but they won’t look ata fly just before them. 
Same as rich men for that!” added Peter, 
with a chuckle. 

This triumph over the trout led the way 
to chat on the grass, and, little by little, we 
got at last to Peter’s battles in Spain and 
Portugal. I cannot do justice to Peter’s oily 
flattery, and the sympathy he expressed for 
a raal gintleman and a sportsman : not like 
the poor mean beggars of peddling shop- 
keepers. He made me understand that I was 
one who would spend money in true style if I 
had it ; and then, after hinting that a beautiful 
young lady in the neighbourhood had con- 
fided to Peter—every one did confide in Peter 
—her preference for Master Charles, with 
many artful round-abouts he confided to me 
the following story ; the key to the favour he 
had acquired among all ranks of the good 
people of Muddleborough. 

Peter declared that during the retreat to 
Torres Vedras, he and two other comrades 
were entrusted with the care of a waggon 
laden with boxes of gold doubloons ; that in a 
skirmish they had retreated for safety to a 
convent, and there tilted the waggon-load, 
all but one box, into a deep convent well. 
The same day, all his companions were killed 
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| hibited a ghastly scar in his side. 
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in action, and he was wounded and laid in the 
hospital. At this point of his story he ex- 


The one box they had partly divided 
amongst them, and partly buried. He had, 
on recovery, been sent to join his regiment, 
and marched to the Pyrenees and Toulouse: 
where he lost his hand. On his arrival in 
England he was discharged with a pension 
(here he produced papers); he had after 
long trials succeeded in getting back to 
Portugal ; he had found the Convent deserted, 
and the well half filled with rubbish ; he had 
| discovered, too, the small parcel of doubloons, 
but found that it would require the influence 
of some real gentleman to get the treasure 
out of the well, and out of the country. When 
his romance had proceeded thus far, he pro- 
duced from some recondite part of his 
garments, wrapped in many rags, a real 
golden doubloon. 

Who could disbelieve so circumstantial a 
story, supported by so much evidence? He 
went on to say that the publican, the druggist, 
the shoemaker, the gunsmith, and many 
others, were all anxious to go in partnership, 
and start for Portugal ; that Mr. Tammy was 
willing to advance something handsome on 
the spetulation ; but that he preferred dealing 
with a young gentleman of spirit, and that-if 
T could persuade my rich aunt to advance the 
money necessary for the journey—a trifle of 
two hundred pounds—he was willing to give 
up the handsome offers of Tammy, Kinine, 
Tiles, Smoker, and all the rest of them ; and 





set out with me, secretly and alone, to rifle 
this new cave of Aladdin. His plans were 
very complete. We were to hire a vineyard 
—part of the old convent grounds—and, after 
getting up the treasure, were to pack it in 
Port-wine casks with double bottoms, and 
then, returning, share the spoil. I was to 
marry a beautiful lady, keep a pack of 
hounds, and be the head of the county ; 
while Peter was modest and would be quite 
satisfied with enough to maintain a horse, a 
couple of setters, and the life of a squireen. 

The romance was well put together and 
most insinuatingly told; but, I was rather 
too young, too indifferent, too merry, and too 
full of little minor schemes, to bite. Besides, 
I did not think that my Aunt Rebecca would 
give me two hundred pounds to go to Portugal 
with a strange Irishman ; and I did not quite 
like the notion of leaving my favourite Annie 
Blondie to the exclusive care of my rival, the 
young curate. So, after giving Peter my 

onow that I would not reveal the mo- 
mentous secret to any living soul, we parted 
at the Fisherman Tavern: where I paid for 
divers glasses of grog, and presented Peter 
with the only half-sovereign I was likely to 
have that week. 

In the course of the month Peter was 
missing. It was.observed that all his patrons 

















—Smoker, and Tiles, Jolly, Kinine, and 
Tammy — looked particularly pleased and | 
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mysterious when they heard others wonder 
at his disappearance without beat of drum. 

About a week after Peter’s departure, Mrs. 
Jolly went to Mrs. Smoker to know if she had 
seen anything of her husband. Mrs. Smoker 
had not. Had Mrs. Jolly seen anything of 
that brute Smoker ? The two wives compared 
notes: both husbands had been selling and 
raising money. Smoker had raffled his 
favourite mare Slap Bang, and Jolly had col- 
lected all his largest Midsummer bills, and 
taken her (Mrs, Jolly’s) grandfather’s silver 
tankard. Both had packed up their Sunday 
clothes, saddles, and guns, There was a 
terrible hue and ery, which was not mollified 
when letters came from the two absconding 
husbands—one dated London, and the other 
Liverpool—stating that they had only gone 
to make their fortunes by a safe speculation, 
and would be back in three months. Peter 
had been suspected ; but, what was odd, they 
both asked after Peter, and desired—the one, 
that he might have the run of the ale-tap ; 
the other, that he might have a bit of beef 
or mutton if he wanted it. 

In the midst of the hubbub, Peter got down 
one morning from the top of the coach from 
the neighbouring town of Fuddleborough, 
and crept into the midst of the gossips at 
the Horse and Jockey before they were aware 
of him. His story was very short and straight- 
forward ; he had only been to draw his pen- 
sion; and he had seen Jolly at the Theatre 


Royal Covent Garden very drunk, but had 


not spoken to him. In Jess than an hour 
he was closeted with Kinine, and he spent 
the evening with the Churchwarden. 

In another week it was announced that 
Mr. Kinine had sold his business, and was 
leaving the town for good. Some said he 
was going to study for a physician; some 
said he had inherited—others said he was 
ruined, At any rate he left, and was never 
seen at Muddleborough any more. The last 
time I heard of him he was lecturing on 
Electro-Biology—or anything else — admit- 
tance twopence, 

Very oddly, on the same week in which 
Kinine gave up to his successor, Bluster, who 
still keeps the establishment, Tammy the 
Churchwarden went off to Manchester—to 
buy goods, as he said, although it was not his 
time of the year for buying. He left the shop 
in charge of young Binks, who afterwards 
married Mrs. Saming. Tammy was away, six 
months ; during the whole of which period 
poor Mrs. Tammy claimed to be distracted ; 
and when he came back he was “as thin as a 
weasel, as bald as a coot, and as yellow asa 
guinea.” So Miss Syark declared ; but very 
few people saw him, for he took to his bed 
and died: raving about treasure-waggons, and 
the villain Peter, and doubloons. The day he 
was buried, it all came out. Tammy had been 
to Portugal with Peter ; who, after travelling 
up the country, had handed him over to the 
police as a heretic-spy, and had departed with 
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mules, baggage, and all the money that was 
to have been spent on the vineyard. the casks 
with double bottoms, the waggons, and the 
rest of the complete arrangements, 

Poor Tammy, when discharged, had almost 
to beg his way to Oporto; and there, the first 
person he saw was Kinine, inquiring at the 
police-office for the scoundrel Peter, who, 
after a jollification in London had marched 
off with his trunks and bank-bills— the pro- 
duce of his business—to join Tammy. 

When poor Mrs. Tammy told this tale 
at the funeral breakfast, the murder came 
out. Peter had bamboozled the whole village. 
Everybody, from the cobbler to the parson, 
had made an investment in the Portuguese 
treasure-well. Smoker went through the 
Gazette ; Jolly had to discharge his journey- 
man and do his own killing; every one 
had paid something for listening to Peter’s 
stories. He had swept the old womens’ 
stocking hoards, and the servant-girls’ riband 
savings ; he had had fifty pounds and some 
tracts from the Rector, and twice as much, 
and a new gun from Mr. Closeleigh. The 
banker had given him a hundred pounds 
in his own one-pound notes. The village 
schoolmaster had lent him his only five 
pounds. In fact, he found our town a 
perfect bank of credulity, and he had drained 
it dry. 

But Peter had committed no legal offence : 
he had only told lies and borrowed money. 
I heard of him from time to time, always as 
being successful, until a few years ago, when 
he made the mistake of taking a keen 
American whom he picked up in a railway- 
carriage, to Oporto. On this occasion, the 
American came back and Peter did not. 
When asked after his friend, the American 
composedly remarked, “That having had a 
difficulty with Peter, he had been obliged to 


shoot him.” 
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Tux traveller, of reverend mien, 
A wanderer from his youth had been ; 
Dwelt in the desert and the wood, 
Escaped from earthquake, fire and flood ; 
And each dark point, each vivid hue, 
That lay on his wild pilgrimage, 
Had melted to a moonlight view— 
A quiet, beautiful old age. 
And travel to his heart had bronght 
A world-wide stretch of kindly thought , 
Had given his resouecting eye 
Almost the tone of infancy. 
And he could make the cheek turn pale, 
Yet better loved some gentle tale 
Of love and truth to tell, 
O’er which his heart refreshed would stay, | 
As traveller on some dusty way 
Might linger by a well. 
And such a tale the ancient man 
Here, at our fireside once began :-— 


It was my lot, ‘mid Western woods, 
To form a friendship firm and dear ; 














How oft in those vast solitudes 
A friend is sooner found than here ! 
It was a youth of noble blood 
Who chose, in his romantic mood, 
In hunter’s hut to dwell ; 
A gifted youth of bearing high, 
A free, proud step, a glancing eye— 
His name was Claude d’Estrelle. 
His heart had found him one who made 
Those solitary places glad ; 
A hunter’s orphan—left, while young, 
Her Indian mother's tribe among— 
Who saw him dying on the waste, 
And on her fearless bosom placed 
His fevered head, and touched his brow 
With hands as cool and soft as snow ; 
And when, at his first conscious waking, 
He saw his guardian of the woods, 
In whose dark eye a hope was breaking 
Like moonlight over dusky floods, 
While tears of mingled joy and doubt 
Down from the heavy lashes ran, 
As though her heart was flowing out 
In pity for the lonely man—- 
His moy'd soul vowed that maiden brave 
Should own the life she tried to save. 
So Leena, cre that summer fled, 
The noble Claude d’Estrelle had wed. 


On one of those red autumn eves— 
That gorgeous time of forest life— 
Amid its wealth of changing leaves 
I first beheld my friend's young wife. 
We met upon an open glade, 
Whence lines of brown and purple shade 
Their long, soft swelling vistas made 
Up to the evening sky. 
And, while we gazed, some dim arcade 
Would kindle suddenly, 
And gleaming orange grove o'er grove 
Seem vying with the clouds above : 
While crimson foliage, here and there, 
Would deepen in the amber air, 
And drops of glory fall between 
On many a glistening evergreen ; 
The waterfall to jewels turned, 
The lake like one great ruby burned 
Upon the wood’s green breast ; 
And all that ’wildering splendour seemed 
As still as something we had dreamed ; 
The leaf's light flutter to the ground 
Became a noticeable sound, 
So silent was its rest ! 
And Leena’s figure, lithe and tall, 
Against the glowing background stood :— 
Well might her husband ask if all 
The dames that tread in courtly hall 
Could match his lady of the wood ; 
There, wearing for her coronet 
Her own rich bands of wavy jet ; 
Soft as the fawn’s ker eye, 
A colour on the clear brown cheek 
Like evening’s last faint crimson streak 
Upon the twilight sky. 
Long, pleasant nights with Claude I passed 
In his rude dwelling on the waste, 
Beside the fire of pine : 
While Leena’s graceful tenderness 
Wreathed round him like the light caress 
Of her own forest vine ; 
And love's strange magic seemed to shut 
A palace in that woodland hut, 
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While we would stop our talk, to hear 
The distant rushing of the deer, 
The sound of falling water near ; 
And Leena, happy as a child, 
Brought for us from her native wild 
The gatherings of her heart : 
Soft gushes of melodious thought 
Deep poetry within her wrought, 
By living long apart. 
While Claude’s bright smiles fell fond and fast 
Upon his dear enthusiast, 
And, all untrained, he loved to find 
Those blossoms of the uncultured mind, 
And thought not how the world might try 
The spirit of his untaught wife, 
Though all who looked on Leena’s eye 
Might feel some destined agony 
Lay folded in her life. 
Such a high power of deathless love 
Did in its depths unfathomed move ; 
It seemed for special trials given, 
The boon of a foreseeciug Heaven. 


That time of trial came at last, 
When five delightful years had passed, 
And I had wandered wide. 
A second time Claude laid to rest 
His sick head on that faithful breast ; 
So rested till he died. 
Then she unto his brother went, 
With those his dying breath had sent— 
Her children twain, a welcome prize— 
The last of that proud race. 
But there were none but scornful eyes 
For her woe-printed face ; 
And back he harshly bade her go, 
That those she bore might yet outgrow 
The sense of her disgrace. 
What! leave them; Claude's dear legacy ! 
How could she let the mother die 
In such a loving heart ? 
But, with an uncomplaining eye, 
(Despair had taught her art, ) 
She begged a little while to stay, 
And stole them in the night away, 
And hid them in the wood ; 
Seven days and nights, was sorely pressed, 
And then, beside her rifled nest, 
A childless mother stood ! 
But when her love's strong crying still 
Did too much chafe the iron will, 
He gave her, with an ample bribe, 
Unto a stranger Indian tribe 
A slave oppressed to be ; 
For there her white blood was her shame ; 
But woman’s heart, whate’er her name, 
Indian, or English, is the same— 
A mother set her free. 
She tracked them to a distant state 
By many a wild and dangerous way, 
And prayed the tyrant of her fate 
That she, among his slaves, might stay 
Near her beloved ones, though she bore 
A mother’s precious name no more, 
He suffered her to take her part 
Upon the slave’s tear-watered soil ; 
So little knew the mother’s heart, 
He thought to tire it out by toil. 
But, stronger than the strong man’s will, 
Her children’s love would own her still, 
He felt the taint must on them lie 
Till he had quenched her memory, 
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So secretly he sent her where 
’Neath Afric’s hot unwholesome air 
A wild plantation lay ; 
A fearful place of toil and tears, 
Where, how she lived for twenty years, 
Sure only God might say. 
To cheer her lonely banishment 
A dream of Claude He nightly sent, 
And of the little children too ; 
(For in her heart they never grew). 
Oh, what sick thoughts wore out her prime! 
The long, long wasting of the time! 
The dark hair changed, the eyesight dim 
Had spent itself in tears ; 
But still her firm and patient hope 
Grew stronger as each slender prop 
Fell from it with the years; 
And o’er her love, time harmless fled ; 
Absence but nursed it, tears but shed 
A rainbow glory on its head ; 
Aud hardship, pain, and cruelty, 
Proved it, to find it could not die. 
Her life did but one thought contain— 
To see her children once again. 
For twenty years she strove, and then 
At last she reached the shore ; 
Heaven put it in a sailor’s heart 
To let her in his ship depart, 
And seek her lost, once more, 


She reached home with the closing year ; 

Oh, had they died, those children dear ? 

Had they forgotten? No! not her / 

To them she begged her way along; 

Her earnest purpose made her strong ; 

Some careless strangers gave her ear 

News that it burned and thrilled to hear ; 

How, when years past, her old foe died, 

Another childless brother tried 

To bring her"children to his side ; 

And how her son right gladly went 

Into his forest settlement, 

Some said he lived a hunter wild, 

And some that he had died a child. 

Then of her daughter ;—she had stayed 
The treasure of her wealthy home, 

And grown so beautiful, they said. 
Enough! For nought she has not come, 

The high heart throbs, the dark eyes fill ; 

Then one at least is living still! 


Anon, beside a lady fair 

Stood Leena in a splendid room ; 
Gazed on the curls of auburn hair, 

The lustrous eyes, the flushing bloom, 
With half a sigh to think how wild 
Her fancy, that a little child 

Might meet her at the door, 
That might be petted and caressed, 
And nestle in its mother’s breast, 

As in the days of yore. 
And yet 'twas with a joyful thrill 
Of pride she saw her beauty still. 
“Leena!” She does not turn as though 
It was her name, Poor mother, no! 
Alas for thee! that cold surprise, 

So unbelieving, so unmoved— 

How can she, with her father’s eyes, 

Look strangely on the face he loved ? 
The little dream-child she hath lost— 

And yet may no new daughter find ? 
It cannot be; she hath a host 

Of memories to wake her mind, 
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Sure she has but to prove her claim ! 
She knows not yet the mother’s name. 
She clasped her knees, to melt her pride 
With Love’s pathetic questions tried, 
Pausing between them to espy 

Some little softening in the eye. 

Had she not seen the eyes before her 
At childish wakings bending o’er her ? 
Had not these hands her baby head 
With forest blossoms often spread ? 
And then that tune—her father’s tune ! 
How it had been her nightly boon, 

To hear it as she sank to rest ? 


An impulse moved the loving breast ; 
That tune. ’T was but a lullaby ; 
But she to turn the air would try, 
And nature’s sleeping sympathies 
Beneath the sweet old notes might rise. 
*T was a quaint fancy as might be, 
And born of love's credulity ; 
That song—oh, how it trembled up! 
It almost seemed a sighing— 
The farewell of departing Hope 
While Joy and Love lay dying. 
A common tune it searce could be; 
The heart had set the homely words 
To an impassioned melody 
That swept from its exeited chords ; 
That, and the face so grave and meek, 
The wistful eye, the changing cheek, 
Made such a touching spell, 
The longing hand was fondly laid 
Upon her daughter’s haughty head, 
And there she let it dwell. 
Yea, Childhood’s love seemed springing there. 
But, hush! a step upon the stair 
That daughter loveth well. 
And he, she knows his title high 
Would ne’er to Indian blood ally ; 
Her pride, her love, are all at stake ; 
She strives the kindly spell to break - 
Tells Leena, with some natural pain, 
That they must never meet again ; 
And offers—insult strange and cold— 
To buy her secrecy with gold. 


The mother fled, as one afraid, 

Two days and nights : and never stayed 
Her hot and panting feet. 

It was the time of festival, 

And doors and hearts were open all, 
And friend with friend did greet. 

The light and warmth around her glowed, 

While hers was still the frozen road— 
An emblem of her fate. 

And yet the broad, unsleeping eye 

That guides the sparrows in the sky, 
Did on her footsteps wait. 


She sank beneath an oak tree bare, 

On the third night, she knew not where. 
The pure snow seemed the only thing 

To her sick heart's imagining 

That had not changed ; aud she would lie 
Upon its quiet breast, and die. 


A little further, sinking heart! 
To the next turning only press ; 
"Tis hard that thou should’st die; thou art 
But one stone’s throw from happiness ! 
Hush ! rising on the frosty air, 
It is a Christmas hymn ! 
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The kindly sounds have reached her there ; 
Have roused a feeling dim, 
Amid the lonesomeness of death, 
That some one, on a prayerful breath, 
Her passing soul might bear ; 
Perhaps through her exhausted frame 
Some strong, mysterious impulse came 
From Him who brought her there. 
And, in its strength, she dragged her feet 
Round to a straggling village street, 
And reached a house of prayer. 
She saw not how red men and white, 
(The sudden glow, the glare of light, 
Those heavy eyes made blind), 
Were stirring, ’neath the breath intense 
Of one young preacher’s eloquence 
Like corn before the wind. 
At last the listless ear was met 
By one consoling word : 
“ A mother; yea, she may forget : 
I will not, saith the Lord,” 
And, from the preacher's lips there sprung 
The grand poetic Indien tongue, 
The while his reaching fancy strove 
To paint that holiest earthly love— 
A mother’s; and he told a tale 
So like her own it made her veil 
Her eyes, lest, with a look at him, 
She might dispel a blissful dream. 
And, as her ear the rich voice drank, 
A wild hope, with it, rose and sank, 
And thus unto an end he drew: 
“ Her fate, oh, would to God I knew! 
Alive, or dead, I cannot tell ; 
But well I know that mother's love 
Iiere pining, or at peace above, 
Hath not forgotten Claude d’Estrelle ! 
She made no ery, she heard the name ; 
A little lower sank her head : 
A gentle pause of being came, 
And well it did, or life had fled. 
No other words, nor prayer, nor hymn, 
Nor gathering feet the long trance broke, 
Till, with each sense confused and dim, 
At Jast upon his arm she woke, 
And saw compassion soft and warm 
Rain o’er her from his full dark eye, 
And felt as one beneath a charm, 
Content for ever thus to lie : 
Her heart so weak with the excess 
Of its unspoken happiness. 
Yet, from her lips his own words fell— 
“ Hath not forgotten Claude d’Estrelle.” 
And then her shaking hand did seek 
To part his hair, to touch his cheek ; 
The voice, the touch, the loving eyes, 
Did link up broken memories 
That could not be withstood ; 
His life with Nature and with Heaven 
To him had quick perceptions given : 
His heart was at the flood ; 
It moved him on, he could not speak, 


’ 


But, with strong weeping clasped her neck. 


And sobbing women, at the scene, 
Dropped tear for tear with hardened men ; 
And e¢’en the Indians of the wood 

Like weeping children round them stood 
Till one old thankful heart did stay 

The whirl of joy, with “ Let us pray!” 
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But oh, that quiet, joyful night, 

While Claude and his fair girlish wife 
Moved round her with such proud delight ; 
Now stopped to weep at her past life, 

Now gently chafed the blistered feet, 

Anon between them moved her seat ; 

Now, as they sat, the way-worn brow 
Was pressed against the golden hair 

Or to the blooming cheek ; and now 
Claude's glowing lips were meeting there. 

Of Christmas hearths there never shone 

A brighter, dearer, happier one. 


I heard this story when I came— 
In part from Claude, in part from one 
Who called upon her mother’s name 
With deep remorse and burning shame, 
When friend and hireling all were gone, 
And he, who but her gold had wed, 
Approached not her infected bed. 
Oh, for that one kind face that she 
So harshly drove away ! 
That sad, heart-breaking melody 
Did haunt her while she lay. 
I went for Leena, and she came— 
(Hers the true love that does not blame, 
That “ suffers and is kind” )— 
Touched the parched lips, and knew no fear, 
Though Death was kissing them with her; 
Poured on the fevered mind 
The dew of her forgiving love, 
Till there Heaven’s olive branch and dove 
A resting-place did find. 
And but one fancy did remain— 
To hear that cradle hymn again. 
And Leena would not that she died 
With her last wish ungratified ; 
So—trembling, through that silent room, 
Amid Death's deeply gathering gloom— 
Sang with calm lips her fav'rite strain, 
But with a heavy heart again : 
Full well we knew the closing ear 
Would lose it all too soon ; 
That she, as its last notes drew near, 
Was dying with the tune. 
And when the lullaby had ceased, 
We saw she had been sung to rest. 


Leena and I met once again. 

A pleasant evening, after rain 

And storm, her latter life hath been ; 

I watched her bend her eyes serene 
Upon the Book of Life, 

And asked myself could they have seen 
So much of pain and strife? 

And children’s children unto her 

As loving little teachers were ; 

A very presence from above, 

That simple woman's faith and love. 
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